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ISSUES in broadcasting 


Investigation 


ROADCASTERS have been living in a glass house for many 
B years. As you read this, there is probably at least one Con- 
gressional committee investigating the broadcasting industry. In 
fact, for the past fifteen years there have been few months during 
which an investigation has not been in progress. From the hear- 
ings in the 1920’s and 1930’s before the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee to the present hearings before several 
committees of both the House and Senate, broadcasting has been 
afforded an inordinate amount of the attention of the Congress. 
The FCC was set up to reduce Congressional burdens of routine, 
but to the harried broadcaster is seems as though material sifted 
in one arena must undergo the same attention in the other. 


To the broadcaster, it is disconcerting at best to be under the 
continual scrutiny of Congress, the regulatory commissions, state 
and local officials, the clergy, educators, the print mass media and 
everyone else from NAFBRAT to the Supreme Court. Even the 
most extroverted broadcaster flinches from the concentrated stare 
of so many groups. Many broadcasters feel helpless in front of 
the criticism leveled at the industry, remembering that a few bad 
apples are found in every barrel, that some programs should never 
have been aired by any standards of quality or content, and that 
some industry prictices should be condemned by every citizen. 
Yet, most broadcasters are honest, sincere and intelligent, most 
programs are acceptable, and most industry practices are in keep- 
ing with a culture that, unfortunately, relies more upon law than 
morality or personal ethics for a guide. 


But why is broadcasting “picked upon”? Why is Congress so 
interested in broadcasting? Many statesmen have genuine con- 
cern over public policy respecting broadcasting’s place in our 
society and for which Congress is responsible to the electorate. 
A small minority realizes the personal publicity advantages to be 
gained from speeches on or investigations of an institution that 
enters more than nine out of ten American homes. The dispro- 
portionate political influence of rural areas has influenced the 
course of many an allocations hearing. The excesses of some 
advertisers and broadcasters have given some Congressmen an 
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opportunity to be “against sin” publicly; others grapple with prob- 
lems broadcasters by themselves have been unable to solve. 


In some ways, the attention paid broadcasting by the printed 
press has been a compliment. Screams about “yellow journal- 
ism,” the dismay and scorn pointed at the motion picture, and 
the outcrys against the comic book have died as a new “monster” 
was found. Public willingness to pay attention to broadcasting has 
made obvious the diversion of prestige, audience and advertising 
revenue from the print media. Is it any wonder that print media 
have so willingly “played up” the peccadillos of broadcasting? No 
institution or industry should be afraid of fair comment from a 
rival. Broadcasters should not be afraid to comment fairly on or 
criticize the print media, even as it is criticized fairly. (After all, 
as long as human beings remain human, perfect “clean hands” 
will never be achieved.) Broadcasting must not be afraid to use 
its power to discuss (as is being done) the decline in number of 
daily newspapers as thoroughly as the papers have discussed the 
ethical standards of quiz shows. With all due respect, a regular 


program on one New York radio station dealing with the activities 
and content of the press is of far more value than millions watching 
Jack Paar feud with his newspaperman (or woman) detractors. 


Recently, broadcasting has gone through a period of painful 
self-observation. It is high time to make evaluations of these 
observations. First, the Congress and the FCC have legitimate 
and important interests in the broadcasting industry, as trustees 
for the people of the United States. Second, the competing media 
have a legitimate responsibility to analyze and comment objec- 
tively upon one another. Third, any medium that devotes its 
energies to “knocking the competition” is found to suffer in the 
end. Fourth, no institution can afford to think that it has achieved 
perfection, and no one can excuse unethical actions on the ground 
that “everyone is doing it.” Fifth, investigations of broadcasting 
will probably occur as long as there is broadcasting and a non- 
totalitarian government system. These investigations help broad- 
casters more than they help the enemies of free broadcasting. 
Broadcasting can’t and shouldn’t try to ignore criticism; broad- 
casters may not like living in a glass house, but shouldn’t have a 
neurosis about it. In the long run, everyone should benefit. 





The Soviet Philosophy 


of Broadcasting 


BY FREDERICK WILLIAMS 


Broadcasting in the United States is largely an entertainment me- 
dium within an open society supported by advertising revenues derived 
from a free enterprise economy. It has no philosophy, unless the cur- 
rent “let’s give the greatest proportion of the public what the greatest 
number like” tactic has achieved that status. 


On the other hand, broadcasting within the Soviet Union is governed 
by state promulgated and directed policies that derive from well-un- 
derstood tenets. Well-understood, that is, except in those areas (par- 
ticularly the USA) where broadcasting did not develop as an instru- 
ment of either the state or a political philosophy. 

The philosophical and political background of broadcasting within 
the USSR is ably described in the following article. Its importance to 
American broadcasters will vary as U.S. broadcasters realize the im- 
plications of a different, and potent, use of the medium. Disagree- 
ments with the philosophy described below are to be expected; but 
the existence of the Soviet system cannot be ignored by the serious 
student of broadcasting. 

Frederick Williams, formerly Assistant Professor of Naval Science at 
the University of Southern California, has studied the Soviet Union 
objectively for several years. He is presently a Fellow of the USC 
Graduate School, a part time faculty member in the speech depart- 
ments of USC and Los Angeles State College, and a Ph.D. candidate 
in Communication at USC. 














ITH techniques for long distance television broadcasting 
\ y rapidly becoming reality, the international extension of this 
medium may become another front for the ideological conflicts of 
our century. Already the Iron Curtain is bridged by use of relay 
facilities established in 1961 on the Finnish Porkkala Peninsula. 
This installation can allow for connection of Soviet Intervision and 
Western Eurovision. As the current expansion of international 
television broadcasting overlaps the two spheres, it serves strong 
warning that we must hasten to estimate the probable Soviet 
utilization of the medium. 


The most portentous assumption is that Soviet leaders will at- 
tempt vigorously to employ every possible advantage of inter- 
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national television for advancing Communist interest. Unfortu- 
nately this is also the most logical conclusion for it has strong 
premises in the Communist philosophy for communication, in 
their policy for broadcasting, and in their current use of television 
as a national medium. 


Philosophical Development 


Even as Bolshevism took shape early in the century, Lenin’s 
writings were clear demonstration of his respect for communica- 
tion as a revolutionary tool to 


. imbue the masses of the proletariat with the ideas of Social- 
ism and political consciousness, and to organise a revolutionary 
part closely connected with the spontaneous labour movement.” 


Inherent throughout Lenin’s philosophy was the application of 
communication for political expediency. Such communication was 
central to the movement of the proletariat; indeed, it would be a 
specific tool used by the selected few to condition and subsequently 
control the working classes. And the more mass the communica- 
tion, the more expedient would be the process. In view of this 
philosophy, written during 1900 to 1902, that came to govern the 
Russian people, it is evident that the Soviet policy for broadcasting 
had its precepts long before the radio ever came into practical use. 
Even with revolution accomplished, communication remained cen- 
tral to the operation of a Communist society. Stalin testified to 
this in his definition of “leadership” as the 


... ability to convince the masses that the Party policy is right; 
ability to issue and to act upon slogans that will bring the 
masses nearer to the Party standpoint, and will make it easier 
for them (as the outcome of their own experience) to realize 
the soundness of the Party policy; ability to raise the masses to 
the Party level, and thus to ensure their cooperation at the de- 
cisive hour. 


The fundamental way in which the Party acts upon the masses 
is by persuasion; it is by persuading the majority that the lead- 
ership is safeguarded.* 


As the policy for broadcasting eventually developed, it departed 
very little from the philosophy out of which it emerged. In his 
work on Soviet public opinion, Dr. Alex Inkeles concluded that re- 
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sponsible directors of Soviet radio were assigned five basic “tasks.” 
These, interpreted by Inkeles as the policy for radio broadcasting, 
were gleaned from various articles appearing in Soviet publica- 
tions between 1937 and 1946.‘ The “tasks” included: 


(1) to disseminate political information and to increase the 
“political knowledge” and “political awareness” of the broad 
masses of the population; (2) to secure the cultural education 
of the masses, to increase their acquaintance with an under- 
standing of the great works of music, literature, and drama; 
(3) to rally the population in support of the policies of the 
party and government, and to mobilize the working masses for 
the fulfillment of the political and particularly the economic 
tasks faced by the nation; (4) to assist the education authorities 
in raising the general education level of the population, especi- 
ally in the realms of hygiene and sanitation, basic science, and 
techniques of production; (5) to provide the population with a 
positive and constructive means of relaxation.® 


Since 1946 and with the advent of television broadcasting in the 
Soviet Union, the broadcasting policy seems to have changed very 
little. A statement regarding current radio and television broad- 
casting policy was published in 1960 in the fourth issue of Radio 
and Television, a publication of the International Radio and Tele- 
vision Organization.® In an article titled “Soviet Radio and Tele- 
vision in the Service of Progress and Peace,” Mr. S. Kaftanov, 
Chairman of the State Radio and Television Committee attached 
to the Council of Ministers of the USSR, explained the role of 
Soviet broadcasting. Besides the cultural and educational role of 
radio and television, Kaftanov wrote that, politically, it 


... must profoundly and from all points of view explain the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism to the Soviet people, they must show 
how these ideas must be put into practical use, they must mo- 
bilize the masses of the population for the struggle to realize 
the Seven-Year plan of the development of the Soviet national 
economy, they must aid the Soviet people to become active and 
staunch fighters for communism. 


“.. popularize worthy deeds in the sphere of production and 
commerce, communist relations to work, morale, patriotism 
and socialist internationalism, in which Soviet reality is so 
abundant.” 


Russian broadcasting still must meet the task of persuading the 
masses: 
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The Soviet Radio and Television must broadcast such material, 
that is accessible and of a heart-to-heart character influencing 
all people and exciting in them clear, stimulating thoughts and 
feelings.® 


The party vanguard is hastened to the broadcast microphone: 


Talks by statesmen and important foremost people, scientists, 
writers, outstanding people in industry and agriculture, heads 
of enterprises, etc., meet with enormous interest among Soviet 
listeners and TV viewers... . 

Our aim is to ensure that such people may come systematically 
to the microphone and in front of TV cameras with their lessons 
and reports and answer all questions of interest to the working 
people.® 


Other Soviet officials and those within the sphere of influence 
reiterate this policy. In February, 1961, N. E. Sakontikov, Chief 
Editor of the Editorial Board of the Central Television Programs 
(USSR), expressed his views on programing: “A constant search 
for new forms and media to solve important problems in the 
building-up of Communism are an inseparable part of the work 
of every editorial board.’’*® He noted the role of the telecast plays 
in carrying out these objectives. One example of the documentary 
approach was a film “The End of Colonialism,” which included 
a feature on contemporary Cuba." 


An example of the Cuban transition into the Soviet philosophy 
for broadcasting is embodied in the statements of Mr. Itiel Perez, 
Director of the Cuban Television. His assessment of the former 
Cuban broadcasting policy was terse: Until January 1, 1959 they 
had essentially a U.S. philosophy “‘aimed at the same economic 
and political exploitation which is typical of the American sys- 
tem.””** The social role of television, according to Perez, is adapted 
by the revolutionary government “to maintain close relations with 
the people.”** His examples were programs such as “The Revo- 
lution Explains its Aims,” or “More Quickly than the Press,” 
whereby the people would become better acquainted with the 
“achievements” of the revolutionary government.’ 


That Soviet broadcasters implement their policy has been fairly 
well substantiated by Western researchers and observers. Richard 
Tuber, in an analysis of program schedules between January 1 
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and June 30, 1960 for the two channels of the Central Television 
Studios in Moscow, derived a quantitative picture of the various 
program categories.’* His categories, varying from educational 
programs to news reviews, seemed to give ample air time for the 
accomplishment of Soviet broadcast objectives. 


However, Western reporters sometimes vary in their estimates 
of the propaganda content of Soviet television. Tuber, while not 
drawing an outright conclusion regarding propaganda detected 
from program schedules, suggested his observations would seem 
to be in agreement with a member of the Institute for Study of 
the USSR, M. Andreev, who concluded that there was surprisingly 
little “political propaganda” on Soviet television.** 


On the other hand Seymour Topping and Marya Mannes, both 
writing in the New York Times, are in agreement that Soviet 
programs are propaganda laden. Topping phrases it this way: 


The Kremlin regards television as an effective medium of prop- 
aganda, well-suited to the mission of sovietizing this multi- 
national society. The commercials on Soviet television are ideo- 
logical.17 


After viewing Soviet television Marya Mannes felt that: 


The only areas free of direct propaganda seem to be the puppet 
plays for children, delightfully done, concerts or ballet, costume 
dramas, or plays from the repertoire of Russian classics from 
Ostrovski to Chekhov.?® 


She noted that the news programs showed only reports favor- 
able to the Soviet effort. For her assessment of televised films, 
Miss Mannes reiterated the comments of Leo Paladini, a reporter 
for Avanti, who wrote earlier in the British periodical Soviet 


Survey that: 


With a few praiseworthy exceptions, Soviet films and films 
from the satellite countries fall into two categories, dedicated 
to two equally misleading myths: historical costume films .. . 
and films allegedly depicting “modern life” and showing a non- 
existing world of the Kolkhoz (collective farm) with dancing 
harvest girls and workers who spend their free times enthusi- 
astically discussing how to increase the production of cast iron. 
Both categories are an escape from reality.® 
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The extent to which these policies and their implementation 
are reaching their desired goals is, at present, only subject for con- 
jecture. Without a means for surveying the Soviet audience one 
can only draw such conclusions as available observations warrant. 
One attempt at evaluation of the Soviet mass communications 
system is reported by Alex Inkeles and the members of the Har- 
vard Project for study of the Soviet society.” Their research was 
based primarily upon series of interviews with refugees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This evaluation can only imply some of 
the possible effects of television broadcasting as a mass medium 
since most of the refugee observations were made in the years 
prior to, or in the infancy of, television broadcasting in Russia. 


Even from his distinct “anti-Soviet” sample Inkeles could con- 
clude that there were Soviet citizens in all ranks of life who 
believe “implicitly” what they read and hear. While the propor- 
tion of the population who believe this way is indeterminable, a 
most significant observation was the reflection of certain implicit 
aspects of the Soviet mass media in the thoughts and expressions 
of those interviewed. There appeared a direct influence of the 
media in regard to “life in the West, and of the policy and in- 
tentions of other governments.”* 


Marya Mannes’ conclusions regarding the effect of Soviet tele- 
vision broadcasting seem to follow Inkeles’ assessment of the total 
communications system; she wrote; 


Just how much the drip of doctrine erodes the viewer's judg- 
ment is hard to determine. There must be some point at which 
an unccrscious resistance sets in to shield the eye and ear from 
assault. 


Yet some of the propaganda undeniably sticks, if only from 
cumulative repetition. The Russians really do believe that the 
West has imperialist designs, that colonialism is the great threat 
to all mankind, and that only the Soviet Union is the true 
champion of peace.** 


Implication 


As we in the United States have become increasingly concerned 
with the social and political impact of television, it is ominous to 
imagine the effect of this most absorbing medium in a society 
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where every broadcast minute is available to a single sponsor. 
Considering the philosophy, policy, and policy-implementation of 
Soviet television broadcasting, one can draw a few logical con- 
clusions. 


First, as controlled as it is, if Soviet broadcasting were not meet- 
ing the purposes of the State we could be sure the leaders would 
not hesitate to make swift changes. The vigorous expansion of 
Soviet television facilities and techniques serves as conclusive evi- 
dence that the leaders are assured, at least for the time being, in 
the effectiveness of television as a medium useful to Communist 
mass communication. 


Secondly, evidence of the peoples’ acceptance of broadcasting 
is demonstrated by the vast increase in the number of sets in use 
which must not only initially be purchased at an inflated price, 
but are subject to an additional monthly license fee. 


The Soviet policy for broadcasting, with clear-cut political goals, 
leaves the Communist leaders ably prepared to extend to the inter- 
national scene. As the technical barriers to international television 


broadcasting are overcome, the only probable conclusion is that the 
Soviet government is ready to take all possible political advantage 
of the medium. It would be unnatural if they did not. 
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The Nature and Development 


of Commentary 


BY R. FRANKLIN SMITH 


The caution with which the broadcaster views editorializing is in- 
teresting, when considered in light of the broadcaster’s willingness to 
allow “strangers” (people not associated with station or network own- 
ership) to comment on topics of the day. Today, the commentary is 
undergoing change in form and personnel, but it remains an impor- 
tant program type. Dr. Smith is Instructor in the Department of 
Speech at Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. 








N their attempts to understand what is happening on the na- 
| tional and international scene, most Americans turn to radio 
and television to get the “news.” Surveys and polls have consist- 
ently shown that radio and television are important sources of 
news for most of our citizens. Frequently local news programs 
rank first in popularity among the various types of local programs 
broadcast. Television has provided us with the wonderful oppor- 
tunity of being able to witness events as they happen. Docu- 
mentary programs are in evidence on both media. Special dis- 
cussion programs are broadcast. 


In addition to these programs, some newsmen have developed a 
distinct type: the commentary. A number of news commentators 
have maintained their popularity over many years, and have been 
significant sources for the formation of ideas, attitudes and 
opinions toward national and world events. 


Commentary has been considered a vital part of the work of 
the news media. Walter Lippmann says: 


. the conscientious journalist must do more than transmit 
the “raw news,” for without processing, the “raw news” can- 
not keep the body politic healthy; it cannot satisfy the public’s 
need to understand what is going on. And so the journalist in- 
terprets . .. if the country is to be governed with the consent 
of the governed, then the governed must arrive at opinions 
about what their governors want them to consent to. And this 
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they do by reading and listening to journalists whose business 
is to infer, to deduce, to imagine and to guess, what is going 
on inside, and what this meant yesterday, and what it could 


mean tomorrow.’ 

A member of the Commission on Freedom of the Press, William 
Hocking, also contends that it is the “business” of the press to 
communicate to the public, news and opinions, emotions and 
beliefs.2- Who are the broadcast “commentators?” What are their 
backgrounds? How are they regulated? What are their limita- 
tions? Finally, how are we to judge them? 


Definition 


Many newsmen have acquired reputations for their objective, 
factual reporting. Yet it might be argued, do not Huntley, Brink- 
ley, Edwards and company interpret, analyze, and occasionally 
provide us with a humorous opinion or two about world events? 
True, virtually any remark of judgment going beyond a ball 
score, or the name of the latest space traveler, might be classified 
as a “comment.” But everyone who makes any such remark can 


hardly be called a “commentator,” in the general sense of the 
term as it is applied to radio and television. 


Who, then, is the “commentator?” Critics and practitioners of 
the art have explained their understanding of the term. Austin 
Kiplinger says, “The reporter says, “The facts are these’; the 
analyst says, “The facts are these, and they will have this effect, 
and this is good or bad, right or wrong’.”* The essential distinc- 
tion is that the commentator renders value judgments about news. 


Charley says, “Commentary . . . is generally taken to be expla- 
nation of a news event in the light of the speaker’s personal 
knowledge and judgment. Its essential difference from ‘back- 
grounding of news’ lies in this subjective element. Commentary, 
seeking to build a framework for understanding, it the expression 
of judgment. It is qualitative.’ 


Wagner says that the commentary is similar to the editorial 
and interpretative columns of the newspaper. “It is basically 
opinion and interpretation . . . an oral editorial.”* The late Harold 
Fellows, former president of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, also expressed this point of view.* 
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W. M. Kiplinger makes distinctions between “reporting,” “in- 
terpretation” and “prediction.” 


News interpretation is an advanced form of news reporting. It 
takes a string of facts, or events, or situations, and pieces them 
together to show a trend. The interpretative reporter, starting 
with what the facts are, goes on to show what the facts mean. 
. . . A still more advanced form of reporting . . . comes close 
to the realm of prediction or forecasting. . . . Prediction is 
merely the projection of a line of known facts, factors, or situa- 
tions. It is the dotted line extending beyond the solid line.’ 


Charnley tries to distinguish between the “analyst” and “com- 
mentator.” He says that the analyst explains, clarifies, elucidates, 
elaborates. He keeps clear of personal opinion, does not harangue, 
preach, nor tell the public how to think. If he does so, he becomes 
a commentator. He acknowledges, however, that it is difficult to 
draw this line sharply between the two.* 


Others have defined the duties of the analyst in such a way as 
to allow for personal expression of opinion. H. V. Kaltenborn has 


said that every competent news analyst has opinions, and “they 
are bound to come out in the way he selects his material and puts 
it on the air.”® Cecil Brown says, “In many circumstances, I con- 
sider it a function of the analyst to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and so state it.”*® On the other hand, Edward R. Murrow 
claims that the news analyst should not say that news events are 
good or bad. “News periods should be devoted to giving the facts 
emanating from an established newsgathering source, to giving 
all the color in the proper sense of the word, without intruding 
the views of the analyst.”™ 


Confusion arises when several terms such as “analyst,” “‘com- 
mentator,” “interpreter” and “predictor” are used to define what 
essentially appears to be the same thing. How, for example, may 
the “commentator” be differentiated from the ‘“‘analyst?” Theo- 
retically, the “analyst” only analyzes, interprets, or clarifies a 
news event. At the moment when the “analyst” predicts, evalu- 
ates or renders an overt value judgment or opinion, he is a “com- 
mentator,” as Charnley points out. These distinctions tend to fuse 
together, however, because some kind of judgment or opinion, 
whether an overt specific declaration or a concealed premise, 
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exists to some degree in “reporting,” “analyzing,” and “com- 
menting.” News “reports,” while purporting to be objective, do 
reveal judgments primarily in terms of slanting, emphasis, selec- 
tion and omission. Still, they are readily distinguished from either 
the “analysis” or “commentary.” However, it is frequently im- 
possible to separate “analysis” from “commentary.” 


It might be said, then, that the commentator is: that person who 
consistently and deliberately attempts to explain, clarify, predict, 
opine, judge, infer, deduce, or emote—from either a revealed or 
a concealed point of view—in speaking about news “facts.” 


Background 


H. V. Kaltenborn claims to have initiated the first radio com- 
mentary, on April 4, 1922. Speaking of his early commentaries 
during 1922 and 1923, Kaltenborn says, “The current events talks 
that I delivered on the air were something entirely new. They 
were the first spoken editorials ever heard by a radio audience.”** 
Lowell Thomas began broadcasting in 1930, and Gabriel Heatter 


in 1932. Raymond Swing started his commentaries in 1936 and 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. in 1937. As a result of the “press-radio war,” 
throughout most of this period these men were forced to comment 
on news events only after they were released in the newspapers. 


Norbert Muhlen says that these leading commentators achieved 
public recognition through various avenues. Kaltenborn became 
a national figure after his 1936 broadcast from the field of battle 
during the Spanish Civil War. Gabriel Heatter drew attention 
in 1935 when he broadcast from a house across the street from 
the prison where Bruno Hauptmann was executed. Heatter ad- 
libbed for forty-five minutes during the last moments of Haupt- 
mann’s life, and was credited with a “scoop” on the story of the 
execution. Fulton Lewis became widely known after Lindbergh 
appeared on his program in 1939 for an “America First” broad- 
cast. Muhlen says that Lowell Thomas’ ascendance as a com- 
mentator proceeded steadily without the aid of a specific dramatic 
moment. Swing turned from relative obscurity to radio fame 
during the Munich crisis. “That was the time when the com- 
mentators as a group conquered their outstanding place in the 
radio listeners’ hearts and became a national institution.”"” 
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With the coming of the war, radio commentary became a sig- 
nificant and integral part of radio programing. The big five, 
Kaltenborn, Heatter, Swing, Lewis and Thomas, lost their unique 
status; the press-radio war ended, and news staffs of the networks 
were enlarged and reorganized. Quincy Howe credits Paul White 
and CBS with developing many of the leading commentators who 
later went to other networks. These include such men as Cecil 
Brown, Edward P. Morgan, Joseph Harsch and John Daly. “All 
of these men received their basic radio training at CBS. It is a 
record no other network can duplicate or even approach.”** 


Regulation 


The networks, the government, the broadcasting industry and 
newsmen themselves have been concerned through the years about 
the rights, duties and responsibilities of the commentator. What 
restrictions, if any, should be imposed upon him? How, if at all, 
should he be “regulated?” 


Paul White insisted on the principle that no arbitrary judg- 
ments or opinions would be aired without some qualification as, 
“Tt is the conclusion of this reporter that . . .” He once said “. . . 
it is the analyst’s function to help the listener to understand, to 
weigh, and to judge, but not to do the judging for him.”** White 
also felt that no news analyst should broadcast without editorial 
supervision of his script. In September of 1943, White told the 
Associated Press that CBS policy barred any opinion on any news 
program, including those of commentators.*® 


Others have claimed that in practice the CBS policy toward its 
commentators breaks down. Quincy Howe claims that men like 
Murrow, Sevareid, and Howard K. Smith have built reputations 
on their critical, opinionated broadcasts. 


... the CBS news staff includes only those commentators whose 
views follow liberal patterns in domestic affairs and interna- 
tional views in foreign affairs. Not since Kaltenborn moved to 
NBC in 1940 has the CBS network featured a news analyst with 
a frankly conservative outlook, and it has never given regular 
time to such nationalist views as Paul Harvey expresses regu- 
larly over ABC or to such reactionary views as Fulton Lewis 
expresses regularly over Mutual.1? 
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Charles Siepmann says that CBS has shut its eye to a good deal 
of overt and covert comment by its commentators. “Men like 
Murrow and Sevareid for instance, are too intelligent and socially 
responsible to forego an occasional stab at interpretation of events. 
They recognize how all but invisible is the line dividing ‘objective’ 
explanation from ‘subjective’ interpretation.”** 


NBC says that commentary and opinion should be properly 
identified. In a policy statement the network says: 


It is NBC’s aim to maintain freedom of expression and guard 
against inaccuracy, unfairness and partiality; to see that all 
important phases of opinion are reflected; to cooperate in every 
way with public authority and government in the interests of 
national defense and civilian morale; and, finally, to eliminate 
from the current ania ! news and commentary, the slan- 
derous or the malicious... .’® 


ABC’s policy is to employ commentators representing diverse 
shades of opinion. The commentators write and broadcast their 
own material, but their scripts are reviewed by news editors 
against five criteria: (1) good taste, (2) avoidance of obscene, 


indecent, or profane language, (3) avoidance of defamation, (4) 
compliance with government regulations during times of emer- 
gency, and (5) competent news authority.” 


The Mutual (radio) network declares that: 


Mutual requires that the commentators heard over its facilities 
shall be fully qualified for their task and Mutual reserves the 
right to be the sole judge of whether these qualifications are 
met: 1. That the commentator shall have experience in report- 
ing and analyzing the news; high standards of journalism; and 
a knowledge of his subject matter. 2. That the commentator 
does not represent, directly or indirectly, the outlook of any 
group or groups, but that his commentaries reflect his own per- 
sonal viewpoint. 3. That the commentator shall not engage in 
special pleading but shall, at all times, be factual, accurate and 
fair. In judging commentators, Mutual seeks not to impose cen- 
sorship but to assure a completely balanced schedule of news 
analyses and commentaries.”! 


The NAB Radio Code notes that “special obligations” are im- 
posed on the commentator, but does not specify these obligations. 
The Code says: 


Special obligations devolve upon those who analyze and/or 
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comment upon news developments, and management should 
be satisfied completely that the task is to be performed in the 
best interest of the listening public. Programs of news analysis 
and commentary should be clearly identified as such, distingu- 
ishing them from straight news reporting.** 


The Television Code says only that commentary and analysis 
should be clearly identified as such.”* 


Speaking through their organization, the Association of Radio 
News Analysts, the commentators themselves have stated their 
policy in reference to their work. In its Code of Ethical Practice, 
ARNA takes the position that the responsible commentator cannot 
be oblivious to the facts in the news. “The Association expects 
and requires of the radio news analyst painstaking accuracy in 
his public statements. .. .”** The Association calls on its members 
to avoid sensationalism “in both the substance of broadcast ma- 
terial and the manner of its presentation.”** However, ARNA 
opposes censorship of the commentator’s remarks and believes that 
it is the commentator’s right and duty to express his own opinion 
on controversial issues. “. . . neither the sponsor nor the station 
over which he speaks, has any right to edit his copy.’ 


What position has the government taken toward the role of the 
commentator? Elmer Smead, professor of government at Dart- 
mouth College, points out that the government has long cast’ its 
eye over the words uttered by news reporters and commentators. 


Congressmen have often resented criticism from newscasters. 
Advocacy of ideas has often offended social and economic 
groups in the country. Protests have come from all sides. Re- 
publicans have charged Democrats with using political pressure 
on broadcasters to get favorable treatment for New Deal and 
Fair Deal policies. Liberals have complained that radio and 
television tend to favor conservatives. Labor has maintained 
that businessmen indoctrinate listeners with the business point 
of view.?? 

Because of the fear that news programs could be controlled by 
the sponsor through his power to hire and fire a man with views 
in harmony with that of the sponsor, the Wheeler-White Bill was 
introduced in Congress in 1943. The legislation provided that no 
news or analyses or commentaries would be sponsored. Congress 
failed to approve the measure. 
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Smead has offered an explanation for the government’s failure 
to take any action prohibiting the expression of opinions on the air. 


While the question of regulation has been discussed by Con- 
gressmen and Commissioners, none has resulted or been seri- 
ously considered. One obstacle has been the difficulty of fram- 
ing a formula which would be enforceable. Probably more 
important, however, has been the fact that most critics really 
did not want objectivity. Congressmen and pressure groups 
have complained only when they disliked the ideas which were 
expressed. What they wanted was freedom of expression for the 
ideas they liked. 


When legislation was considered by Congressional Committees 
. . . the best formula that could be devised was a prohibition 
against the making of “any false accusation or charge against 
any person” over the air.** 


Two regulations have been proposed to insure that listeners 
would at least be made aware of the type and sources of the 
news. It has been proposed that programs should be labeled as 
news reports or as commentaries and that the sources of news 
items should be identified. Neither provision has become law, 
although the former provision has been incorporated in the NAB’s 
radio and television codes. The latter proposal has been attacked 
on numerous grounds. Newsmen have complained that such a 
regulation would abridge freedom of speech, scare off “leak” 
sources, and interrupt the format of a news program. 


The FCC has recognized the problem of the commentator in 
relation to such principles as freedom of speech and the necessity 
for providing balanced points of view. In its report, Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees, (more commonly called the 
Blue Book) the Commission recognized the popularity of news 
programs and news commentators, and stated, ““The use of broad- 
casting as an instrument for the dissemination of news, ideas, and 
opinions raises a multitude of problems of a complex and some- 
times delicate nature, which do not arise in connection with purely 
entertainment programs.” The Commissioners asked: 


How and by whom should commentators be selected? Should 
commentators be forbidden, permitted, or encouraged to express 
their own personal opinions? Is a denial of free speech involved 
when a commentator is discharged or his program discontinued 
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because something he said offended the advertiser, the station, 
or a minority, or a majority of his listeners? 
But the Commissioners concluded, “. . . the primary responsibility 
for solving these and similar issues rests upon the licensees of 
broadcast stations, themselves,” and, “. . . the commission has 
never laid down, and does not now propose to lay down, any 
categorical answers to such questions.’’*® 


Limitations 
The task of the commentator is indeed a difficult one. The most 
conscientious commentator is inherently limited in his ability to 
provide his listeners with consistently sound, valid and informed 
judgments about news events. 


Because of the nature of journalism the vast amount of trans- 
mitted information forces the commentator to select his news. As 
Walter Lippmann pointed out long before the television era, and 
at the dawn of the radio age, “This vast elaboration of the subject 
matter of politics is the root of the whole problem.”*’ Because of 
man’s nature, the commentator selects those items which in some 


way give meaning to his own conscious or self-conscious predilec- 
tions. Muhlen analyzed a President’s message to Congress as seen 
through the approaches by three commentators. He provides us 
with an example of selection of news items according to personal 
meanings. 


So far he (the listener) has learned that the budget is worse 
than, better than, the same as the preceding ones were. What 
is right? On closer analysis it can be discovered that none of 
the three statements contradicted the other ones, that they gave 
three different facets of the same facts, that they just strained 
or curtailed some phenomena—nothing but the truth, though 
—to suit the commentator’s theory.* 


Lippmann also contends that the process of the news-gathering 
function prevents the commentator from always getting pure facts 
from which to work. 


News comes from a distance. It comes helter-skelter, in incon- 
ceivable confusion; it deals with matters that are not easily 
understood; it arrives and is assimilated by busy and tired 
people who must take what is given to them. Any lawyer with 
a sense of evidence knows how unreliable such information 
must necessarily be.** 
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Lippmann further says that the mechanism of the news organi- 
zation works quite well when the event is the score of a game, 
the death of a monarch or the result of an election. “But where 
the issue is complex, as for example in the matter of the success 
of a policy or the social conditions among foreign people—the 
subdivision of the labor involved in the report causes no end of 
derangement, misunderstanding, and even misrepresentation.” 


Thus, the validity of the most responsible commentator’s opin- 
ions is limited in at least three ways: (1) It is impossible for the 
commentator to know all the facts; (2) much of what he does 
know is distorted by the mechanism of the newsgathering process; 
and (3) from the welter of distorted and pure bits of information 
which remain, the commentator selects information according to 
his own predilections, and bases his opinions upon this information. 


Standards 


In spite of these rather formidable limitations, the news com- 
mentator must be held accountable for what he says. Some stand- 
ard of evaluation must be used to determine whether any individ- 
ual commentator is a “responsible” interpreter of the news, if his 
ends and means are in accord with public needs. 


William Pfaff claims that the commentator must respect the 
facts in the news, and must not avoid or distort them. “The use- 
fulness of these commentators would seem to hinge largely on how 
seriously they attempt to avoid bias in reporting the actual facts, 
and on how willing they may be to report and consider the news 
which does not fit their particular points of view.”’** Hocking also 
emphasizes the importance of the commentators’ considering other 
points of view. “Anyone who fairly states any issue, from what- 
ever angle, must present the main alternative views—otherwise 
what he states is not ‘the issue’.”** Austin Kiplinger says, “ 
the commentator must have a finely developed sense of values— 
a code by which to apply ethical judgments.”** Charles Siepmann 
adds, “. . . a news analyst must argue from premises openly de- 
clared.”** He also says that the commentator must not ride a 
‘“hobbyhorse” to death. He must not devote an unusual amount 
of time to promote his pet crusade, or attack his favorite peeve. 
The commentator must attempt to reach a balance in the choice 
of subjects upon which he comments. 
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One further standard, enunciated by Siepmann, ought to be 
applied in judging commentators as a group. He says that the 
media should provide commentators reflecting “diverse points of 
view.”®? It would seem that in our world of present and persistent 
crises, the listener be given ample opportunity to evaluate specific 
and differing points of view. 


Dan Lacy’s recent words remind us that it is imperative that 
there be access to diverse ideas and points of view, so that we may 
select “from the marketplace” those informed opinions which 
might best guide our destiny: 


As a protection against the acute danger of an oversimplifica- 
tion or misrepresentation of problems now perceived almost 
wholly at second-hand through the media of communication, 
the communications system must provide the maximum possi- 
ble opportunity for the dissemination of minority, divergent, 
and critical comment, and must amplify the individual’s oppor- 
tunity to receive a diversity of information and points of view 
that can challenge and test the accuracy and fullness of the 
dominant image of those problems.** 
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Members of the Federal Radio 
Commission and Federal 
Communications Commission 


1927-1961 


BY LAWRENCE W. LICHTY 


Among the best known names in broadcasting in the United States 
should be those of the seven members of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Although most broadcasters could name most members 
of the Commission, few of us know anything about the background 
of these regulators of the broadcasting industry. It is possible to obtain 
the names, home states, political affiliation and dates of service of the 
forty-four present and prior members of the two commissions from 
such official records as the FCC Annual Reports. The nature of Chair- 
man Minow’s relationship with the “new frontier’ is common knowl- 
edge, as are his public statements on programing. The background of 
other commissioners, while well known to consultants and others with 
day-to-day contact with the Commission, are a mystery to most broad- 
casters throughout the country. For example, the story of the almost 
35-year connection that Commander Craven has had with broadcast 
regulation could fill a valuable book in itself. 

The present article and one scheduled to follow in a future issue of 
the JournaL under the title “The Impact of FRC and FCC Commis- 
sioner’s Backgrounds on the Regulation of Broadcasting” were drawn 
from the author’s MA thesis (Ohio State University, 1961) written 
under the direction of Professor James E. Lynch. Mr. Lichty received 
AB from the University of Southern California, and is currently a re- 
search assistant in the Department of Speech at OSU while working 
toward a Doctoral degree. 














ITH only occasional exceptions in the past, FCC commis- 

\ \ sioners are rarely singled out to stand before the public as 

has FCC Chairman Minow in the past few months. They are not 

asked to answer to a recognized constituency. Their terms ex- 

ceed the span of those who appoint and approve them for office. 

Further, the collective nature of the Commission usually provides 
each member with a cloak of anonymity. 


The following is an attempt to shed some light on the type of 
men who have served on the Federal Communications Commis- 
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sion and the Federal Radio Commission that preceded it. Infor- 
mation is presented on commissioners’ length of service, age at 
the time of appointment, native geographical area, education, oc- 
cupation, prior service in state and federal governments, prior 
service on the Commission, prior experience in broadcasting, oc- 
cupation after Commission service, and publications.* 


Since March 2, 1927, when President Calvin Coolidge appointed 
the original five members of the FRC, forty-three men and one 
woman have served on either the FRC or its successor, the FCC. 
From March 15, 1927, to July 10, 1934, twelve men served as 
FRC commissioners. Four of these men served, at one time or 
another, as chairman. With the exception of Admiral Bullard, 
who died after only eight months in office, all the chairmen of the 
FRC also served as regular members of that Commission. 


Since July 11, 1934, thirteen men have served as chairman of 
the FCC. Seven of these men were also regular members of the 
Commission. In addition to these seven men, twenty-eight other 
persons, including one woman, Frieda B. Hennock, have served 
as commissioners. Eugene O. Sykes and Thad H. Brown were 
members of both the FRC and the FCC, and Judge Sykes served 
as chairman of both bodies. 


Length of Service 


The length of time various commissioners have served on the 
FRC and FCC varies a great deal, but this can be misleading. The 
extremes run from Commissioner Paul A. Walker, who served for 
nineteen years on the FCC, to Commissioners Hampson Gary and 
Charles H. King, who were members of the Commission only six 
months. It should be remembered that an appointee may be 
chosen to serve several full terms or the few remaining months 
of an unexpired term suddenly left vacant. 


A full term for commissioners is seven years, but to date only 
twelve members have served that long. Eight members have served 
less than one year; fourteen members have served one to five 
years; twelve members have served five to ten years; three mem- 
bers have served more than ten years. This does not include those 
members presently serving on the FCC. One of the present mem- 
bers, T. A. M. Craven was a commissioner from 1937 to 1944 and 
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returned to the Commission in 1956, more than twelve years serv- 
ice. Commissioner Hyde has served fifteen years and Commis- 
sicner Bartley, nine. The average length of service on the Com- 
mission has been about four and one-half years (54.4, months). 


Age at Time of Original Appointment 


The age of commissioners when appointed shows nearly as wide 
a range as their length of service. Commissioners Henry A. Bel- 
lows and Sam Pickard were only thirty-one years old when ap- 
pointed. Commissioners Frederick I. Thompson, Anning S. Prall, 
and Frank R. McNinch were more than twice that old when they 
were appointed. At the time of their original appointment five 
members were under thirty-five; twelve were thirty-five to forty- 
four; fifteen were forty-five to fifty; eight were fifty-five to sixty; 
and four were over sixty years of age. 


Charles R. Denny, Jr., is the youngest member to have served 
as Chairman. He was appointed acting chairman just two months 
before his thirty-fourth birthday and became chairman when he 
was thirty-four. Present Chairman Minow was named by the 
President a week before his 35th birthday. 


Political Background of Commissioners 


The Communications Act of 1934 requires that not more than 
four members of the FCC shall be members of the same political 
party. The FRC was composed of five members, and no more 
than three could be from the same party. Twenty-three Demo- 
crats, nineteen Republicans, and two independents have been ap- 
pointed to the Commission. 


Caution should be exercised in relation to declared political affi- 
liation with political “philosophy.” Commissioner Craven, a regis- 
tered Democrat, was a vehement antagonist of the tougher gov- 
ernment regulation sought by President Roosevelt and Chairman 
James L. Fly, also a Democrat. More recently Craven has opposed 
Democrat Newton N. Minow’s regulatory philosophy regarding 
program content of broadcasting stations. Conversely, the ‘“Re- 
publicanism” of Commissioner Ray C. Wakefield was frequently 
questioned; he was a strong supporter of federal regulation and 
a staunch defender of Chairman Fly. 
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The politics of the Commission chairmen thus far have always 
followed party lines. The first three chairmen of the FRC were 
Republicans appointed by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. When 
Franklin Roosevelt was inaugurated, Democrat Eugene O. Sykes 
was named chairman. All the chairmen of the FCC under Roose- 
velt and Truman were Democrats; although an Independent, E. K. 
Jett, served as interim chairman for one month in 1944. 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower became President in 1953, he 
named Rosel Hyde to be the first Republican ever to serve as chair- 
man of the FCC. After Chairman Hyde, Republicans served as 
chairman until President Kennedy’s nomination of Newton N. 
Minow in 1961. 


Most commissioners have had some prior political party expe- 
rience before their appointment; as noted, there have been only 
two independents (Jett and Webster). In general, commissioners 
have had only minor or incidental dealings in politics. Few have 
come from high elective jobs. However, Commissioners Prall and 
Jones were congressmen; and Commissioners Wills and Case, 
governors. 


A number of commissioners have been active campaign man- 
agers or assistants before their appointments. These include Com- 
missioners Brown, Hanley, McNinch, Payne, Porter, Hennock, 
Lee, King, and Minow. Naturally, prospective appointees must 
be politically acceptable, as well as professionally competent, to 
win a nomination and Senate approval. Professor E. Pendleton 
Herring notes that “even the most able Commissioner would sel- 
dom have attained the position without political connections.” 


Geographical Distribution 


Five commissioners have come from New York, which is the 
greatest number from any state. Four have been residents of 
Texas and four of the District of Columbia. Ohio has had three 
members. Four states have had two members: California, Utah, 
Alabama, and West Virginia. The states of Maine, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Maryland, Florida, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Idaho 
have each contributed one commissioner. Twenty-three states 
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have never had a resident on the Commission. Eighteen commis- 
sioners came from the Atlantic seaboard; only five from the Moun- 
tain or Pacific states. However, legal residence can be confusing. 
For example, Commissioner Hyde is legally a resident of Idaho, 
but he has been living in the District of Columbia since 1924. 


Under the Radio Act of 1927, members of the FRC had to ac- 
tually reside in and represent one of five “radio zones” defined by 
that act. This is not a requirement under the Communications 
Act of 1934. 


Educational Backgrounds 


Viewed very broadly, members of the Commission have been 
professional men. Their training has been academic and legal 
rather than technical. Five of the commissioners had no formal 
college training. Seven attended college but did not receive de- 
grees. However, three of these men, Commissioners Paul A. 
Porter, Rosel H. Hyde, and George H. Payne, received LL.B. 
degrees from other institutions. A fourth, Thad H. Brown, studied 
law in an office. 


Two commissioners studied at normal schools, one in West Vir- 
ginia (Fairmount), and the other in Nebraska (Fremont). Twen- 
ty-one commissioners were graduated with Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of Philosophy degrees. Dr. Irvin 
Stewart received an A.B., a LL.B., a master’s and a Ph.D. Charles 
H. King received a Master of Laws and Dr. H. A. Bellows earned 
a Ph.D. 


The commissioners attended large and small, as well as private 
and public, schools. Only two schools can claim more than one 
commissioner as an alumnus. Commissioner Hyde attended Utah 
Agriculture College and Commissioner Lafount was graduated 
from that same institution. Four commissioners were graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy, one from the U. S. Military 
Academy, and one from the Coast Guard Academy. 


More than one-half of the commissioners had some sort of legal 
training before their appointment to the FRC or FCC. Seventeen 
members of the Commission earned LL.B. degrees. Two were 
graduated with Doctor of Jurisprudence degrees. One attended 
but did not graduate from law school, and two studied in law offi- 
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ces. Clifford J. Durr, the only commissioner to do college work 
abroad, received a B.A. in Jurisprudence from Oxford (Queen’s 
College). Just as in undergraduate training, the commissioners 
attended many types of law schools; large, small, night, and part- 
time as well. Three commissioners received their Bachelor of 
Laws from, and a fourth attended, Harvard Law School. No other 
law school can claim more than one graduate. 


The education of commissioners seems to be representative of 
the various educational facilities available in the United States. 
Many attended local colleges; more than half sought graduate 
study or legal training, usually at more well-known institutions. 
Other commissioners read law privately or studied in an office. 
Several taught in universities at one time or another. 


Occupational Backgrounds 


Members of the FRC and FCC show as much variety in their 
professional careers as they do in their educational backgrounds— 
but some generalizations can be made. The “typical” commis- 


sioner had prior experience in law or government service before 
joining the Commission. It is also probable that he participated 
in politics and held prior office on the local, state, or national level. 
While many have taken some interest in politics (as noted above), 
the lawyer, jurist, educator, journalist, engineer or businessman 
has been more frequently appointed than the professional poli- 
tician. 

One-half of the commissioners (22) have worked in law or 
government service as their primary occupation. Other primary 
occupational backgrounds have been divided between business, 
journalism and the military. Specifically, but just in terms of 
primary occupation, eleven commissioners have been from gov- 
ernment service; eleven have had backgrounds in law; six have 
been in business, five have been journalists; five have been from 
the military, and two each have been educators, engineers or 
jurists. 

It should be noted that a classification such as the above is only 
one view of the commissioners’ backgrounds. For example, T. A. 
M. Craven’s primary occupation before coming to the Commission 
was the naval service. Orestes H. Caldwell was a journalist. John 
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S. Cross worked in government service and William D. L. Star- 
buck was an attorney. But all four of these men had excellent 
backgrounds in engineering. In reporting only a primary occu- 
pation, much of the depth of these men is lost. 


Commissioner Craven was a radio officer in the Navy and chief 
engineer for the FCC before being named Commissioner. Com- 
missioner Caldwell edited a variety of radio and electronic publi- 
cations. Commissioner Cross studied electrical engineering at col- 
lege and was Assistant Chief of Telecommunications for the De- 
partment of State. Commissioner Starbuck worked as an engineer 
for almost twenty years before becoming an attorney and special- 
izing in radio patent law. 


It should also be noted that the occupation “attorney” or “law- 
yer” is a very ambiguous definition of what a man does, since 
there is a great deal of difference between types of lawyers. Com- 
missioner Starbuck was a patent attorney; Commissioner Lee 
served as an FBI agent and accountant. Commissioner Fly was a 
government attorney and argued the constitutionality of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Commissioner McConnaughey was a corporation lawyer 
for business firms in Cleveland. Chairmen Coy and Minow were 
assistant to state governors. Thus, more occupational information 
about the commissioners is necessary for a proper understanding 
of their backgrounds. 


Prior Service with the Commission 


Ten commissioners served with the Commission in some Ca- 
pacity prior to their appointment as members—usually in the 
legal or engineering departments. 


Commissioners Craven, Jett, and Sterling were chief engineers. 
Commissioner Webster had been assistant chief engineer. Com- 
missioners Denny and Hyde, who both served as chairman of the 
Commission, were general counsels to the FCC before their ap- 
pointments. Commissioner Brown, a member of the FRC and 
FCC, was general counsel of the FRC before his apointment to 
that body. Commissioner Pickard was secretary to the Radio Com- 
mission before his appointment as a member of the FRC. Com- 
missioner Bartley was with the FRC and was director of the FCC’s 
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original telegraph division from 1934 to 1937; he was appointed 
to the Commission in 1952. Commissioner Ford joined the FCC 
staff in 1947 as the first chief of the Broadcast Bureau’s hearing 
division; he became a commissioner in 1957. Commissioner John 
F. Dillon, who served as one of the original members of the FRC 
until his death, had been a radio inspector for the Commerce De- 
partment before the Radio Commission was formed. Commissioner 
Gary was a member of the Commission and later worked on the 
staff. Mr. Gary was one of the original seven members of the 
FCC in 1934. After less than six months on the FCC, he resigned 
and was subsequently named general counsel to the Commission 


Prior Cervice in State and Federal Governments 


Twenty commissioners had some previous experience in state 
governments. Six served on state public service commissions of 
various kinds. Two were governors, William H. Wills of Vermont 
and Norman S. Case of Rhode Island. Two were state jurists, and 
three served in their state’s legislature. 


Twenty-nine of the forty-four commissioners served the federal 
government in other capacities before they came to the FRC or 
FCC. Seven of these were legal counsels; six served on other com- 
missions or boards, and two served in the House of Representatives. 


Only four commissioners had no previous service with state or 
federal government before their appointment to the Federal Radio 
Commission or Federal Communications Commission. 


Prior Experience in Broadcasting 


Twenty-four commissioners had some previous experience with 
broadcasting before becoming members of the Commission. As 
mentioned above, eight men had previous service with the FRC or 
FCC, and one was an inspector for the Commerce Department be- 
fore the FRC was formed. Commissioners Coy and Bellows were 
radio station managers. Commissioner Caldwell, as previously 
mentioned, was the editor of numerous radio publications: Com- 
missioner Bartley served with the National Association of Broad- 
casters and had earlier service as an executive with the Yankee 
Radio Network. Commissioner Pickard started a “college of the 
air” at Kansas State Agricultural College and broadcast farm pro- 
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grams to over 100 stations in the midwest for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Five commissioners had previous radio engineering experience 
in the military or in private business. Commissioner Lafount and 
his father owned a small radio equipment manufacturing com- 
pany in Salt Lake City. Commissioner Merrill had been with the 
telephone branch of the War Production Board. Commissioner 
Cross had been with the telecommunications division of the State 
Department, with experience in the negotiation of international 
frequency allocation agreements. 


Occupation after Commission Service 


In order to obtain a more complete picture of the careers of 
FRC and FCC members, it is also necessary to look at their careers 
after they left the Commission, as well as their prior service. It 
will be remembered that some of the commissioners were com- 
paratively young men when appointed to the Commission. Most 
of the members practice law or go into business (usually broad- 
casting) after they leave the Commission, generally following the 


occupation they pursued before joining the Commission. 


In determining the occupation of commissioners after Commis- 
sion service, it should be noted that sixteen members have been 
excluded from the study. These are the seven commissioners pres- 
ently in office, the four who died in officie, and four members who 
retired. The other member is Charles H. King, who left the FCC 
in March, 1961 and is on leave as Dean of the Detroit Law Col- 
lege. The remaining twenty-eight members have been employed 
after serving on the Commission. 


Fourteen former members resumed the practice of law after 
leaving the Commission. Most of these specialized in legal matters 
involving broadcasting. Six former members later worked in 
broadcasting. Commissioner Bellows went back to Minneapolis as 
manager of WCCO, later becoming a vice-president at CBS, and 
then did public relations work for General Mills until his retire- 
ment. Wayne Coy became a radio-television consultant with 
Time, Inc., and later a station owner in partnership with Time 
before his death in 1957. Charles R. Denny became a vice-presi- 
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dent of the National Broadcasting Company. E. K. Jett is vice- 
president and general manager of WMAR-TV in Baltimore. 


Before his death in 1952, Harold Lafount was a radio-television 
consultant for the Bulova Watch Company and an executive in 
several broadcasting companies. Sam Pickard, after leaving the 
FRC, became a vice-president at CBS and part-owner of an Al- 
bany, New York, radio station—which lost its license because 
he concealed his 24.% interest in the station. 


Commissioner Craven, after his resignation from the FCC in 
1944, served as a vice-president of the Iowa Broadcasting Com- 
pany (Cowles Publications), later serving as a consulting engi- 
neer with his own firm. In 1950 Mr. Craven was reappointed 
and is presently serving with the Commission. 


Three former commissioners have taken jobs in government 
service and two others jobs in business other than broadcasting. 
Three former commissioners pursued occupations in education, 
journalism, and engineering, respectively. E. M. Webster, repre- 
senting the latter, is presently an engineering consultant frequent- 


ly working with broadcasters. 


Publications 


Publication of books and articles is sufficiently common among 
members of the Commission to give a tinge of scholarship to the 
group. Although the list is probably not complete, at least seven 
commissioners have published books. Three other members have 
written radio manuals. The commissioners also have a large num- 
ber of popular and scholarly articles to their credit. Most com- 
mon of the latter are articles for law journals or reviews—at least 
nine commissioners have written one or more legal articles. 


Commissioners Bellows, Caldwell, Payne, Porter, Thompson, 
and Robinson were journalists sometime before their service on 
the Commission. Commissioner Ford was on the editorial staff 
of the West Virginia Law Review while he was in school there, 
and Newton Minow was editor-in-chief of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Review. Commissioner Payne wrote at least six books. 
One (Fourth Estate and Radio ) is a compilation of various speeches 
he made discussing the role of the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission. As an editor of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Orestes H. Caldwell was in charge of a score or more publications 
at different times during his career. As a member of the original 
Radio Commission, he frequently wrote for the New York Times 
and other newspapers explaining the plans and policies of the 
FRC. Commissioner Robinson contributed to at least four different 
law journals. Commissioner Stewart edited the special March 
1929 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science on “Radio.” Commissioner Bartley has recently 
written several articles for magazines explaining his position on 
the VHF-UHF dilemma. Commissioner Bellows edited and wrote 
numerous books, including a translation of Scandinavian poetry. 


In general, the publications of these commissioners show evi- 
dence of their competence to deal with their responsibilities as 
commissioners. But none the less, while scholarship might be 
considered an important qualification for appointment to the Com- 
mission, the writing done by these members, for the most part, 
is incidental to their selection for the Commission. The average 
publication of commissioners is a legal explanation or clarification 


of their position while they are members of the Commission. But 
rarely does the wealth of experience and knowledge gained by 
commissioners while in office find its way into books written by 
those commissioners. 


Summary 


In summary, nearly all members of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and the Federal Communications Commission (to October 
1961) had service in federal or state government offices prior to 
their appointments. Lawyers have served more frequently than 
members from any other occupational group. Businessmen, jour- 
nalists, career military officers, engineers, and educators have also 
been members. Commissioners, in general, have been appointed 
from relatively wide educational and occupational backgrounds 
and to some extent from a variety of geographical areas. None of 
the commissioners has left high management status in the broad- 
casting industry to serve on the Commission. However, several 
have gone from the FRC or FCC to high positions with one of the 
broadcasting networks, or have become station owners and/or 
operators. None of the members has come from the so-called “‘cre- 
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ative” or “artistic” area of broadcasting; i.e., writers, producers, 
performers, or directors. Some commissioners have been ques- 
tioned as to their impartiality and/or honesty, and have resigned 
“under fire,” but at this writing such charges have never been 
upheld by a court of law. 





Footnotes 


1Complete lists of all former and present commissioners, their state of resi- 
dence, political affiliation, and term of office are found in most industry refer- 
ence books. Annual Reports of the Commission normally contain this informa- 
tion. The biographical information for commissioners was obtained from 
standard published biographies, newspapers, trade magazines, and from FCC 
publications and news releases. Additional information was obtained from 
correspondence and interviews with twelve former or present members of the 
Commission. 
2E. Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1936), quoted in Robert E. Cushman, The Independent 
Regulatory Commissions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 682. 





RESEARCH in broadcasting 


The Selectors of 
Television Programs 


BY DON C. SMITH 


Difficulties in indexing the degree of motivation or attention to tele- 
vision by people in the same room with a “live” television set have 
long been recognized. One element of this problem has been the 
question of determining which member of the household actually 
makes the selection of specific program or channel, and whether there 
are differences between types of households or socio-economic classes 
that are related to different patterns of channel or program selection. 

Don C. Smith received his Ph.D. from the Ohio State University, 
and was formerly with the University of Alabama. He is presently 
Associate Professor in the Department of Telecommunications, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 














AJOR emphasis of research on the broadcast audience has 
been on the size, the characteristics, and the response of 
the audience. Relatively little emphasis has been placed on some 
of the factors which precede the first level of audience response. 
Harold Lasswell has suggested that the initial stage of response 
to mass communication is attention.’ Prior to this first stage, how- 
ever, it is necessary for the television (or radio) set to be turned 
on, and for it to be tuned to a particular station and program. 
Because set tuning must precede the first level of response, the 
tuning of the set may be considered one of the earliest steps re- 
quired by the audience in the process of communication by tele- 
vision. The subject for the following report is the choice of tele- 
vision programs as represented by the set tuning. Specifically, it 
is a report of the selection of television programs by housewives 
of a moderately small Southern city. 


Evidence of interest in the selectors of programs is contained 
in a report last year on a “new, nationwide daily television rating 
service which will place emphasis on the quality of the tv au- 
dience rather than its size.”* The plans reported for Sindlinger 
and Company are to provide qualitative data on the audience, in- 
cluding answers to the question: “Who is the program selec- 
tor?”’®-* 


35 
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The Study 


In the fall of 1955, a study was conducted among housewives 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in order to determine some of their char- 
acteristics and activities as members of the television audience.* 
Among those activities was the extent to which they, or some 
other member of the family, were responsible for the selection of 
the television programs heard during a day which was presumed 
to be representative. The housewives, selected by systematic area 
sampling, kept a one-day diary of their television activities, with 
“diary days” limited to Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays 
of the ten week period of the study. On the day following the 
“diary day,” interviewers secured detailed information about pro- 
grams which had been tuned in during eight arbitrarily selected 
test periods. The test periods chosen were those starting at 11:00 
and 11:30 a.m., 1:00, 2:00, 7:00, 8:30, 9:00, and 11:15 p.m., 
resulting in four test periods in the daytime and four in the even- 
ing. Final interviews were secured from 780 housewives who had 
heard programs at one or more of the test periods, and who gave 
information in response to several questions, one of which was: 
‘“‘Who selected the program?” 


Specific program selectors were reported from among four 
groups: housewives, husbands, children, and others. Two addi- 
tional groups of “‘non-selectors” were also used. One was “carry- 
over,” a situation in which the previous program on the same 
channel had been tuned in and, when programs changed, no one 
retuned the television set. The other was “general agreement,” 
which refers to a situation in which the program was tuned in 
as a result of two or more people desiring to hear it, and in which 
a choice could not fairly be attributed to one specific person. It is 
assumed that the housewife was usually one of the persons who 
agreed to listen to the program when the selection was made by 
general agreement, although no questions were asked to deter- 
mine whether this was the case. 


Because of the careful design of the sample, and because a com- 
parison of characteristics of housewives within the sample corre- 
sponds generally with information available from the U. S. Census 
and other sources on characteristics of housewives, the sample in 
the Tuscaloosa study was reasonably representative of all house- 
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wives in homes with television in Tuscaloosa. The results of the 
study in general would likely apply to some degree to housewives 
in other communities. The results should also apply, in general, 
to selection of television programs today. 


Selection of Daytime Programs 


During the daytime it was the housewife who selected the pro- 
gram in more than 85% of the cases. Selection was made by 
carryover about 5% of the time. All other bases for selection com- 
bined accounted for fewer than 10% of program choices. With 
the housewife responsible for most of the selection of programs in 
the daytime, analysis of variations when selection was not made 
by the housewife are based on small samples. Therefore the differ- 
ences are not necessarily valid or reliable, but some are worth 
noting. 


When comparisons were made according to the level of formal 
education of the housewife, it was found that those housewives 
with the least formal schooling were more likely to select pro- 
grams than were those with more schooling. Housewives who had 
less than a high school education chose programs about 10% 
more often than did those who had attended college. Race 
also made some difference, although the difference here may have 
been a function of education rather than that of race itself. Non- 
white housewives chose programs about 10% more frequently 
than did white housewives. Analysis of program choice according 
to age levels, size of household, length of time the family had 
had television, and standard of living revealed differences small 
enough to be considered unimportant. 


Differences in the characteristics of the housewives in homes in 
which programs were selected as a result of carryover were of 
possible importance, although the differences were small. In com- 
paring homes on the basis of race, age, and educational level of 
the housewives, carryover was the basis for program selection be- 
tween five and ten per cent of the times among white housewives, 
among those who were less than 35 years of age, and among those 
who had attended college. On the other hand, none of the non- 
white housewives, none of the older housewives (more than 50 
years of age), and none of those whose formal education stopped 
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short of high school listened to programs as a result of carryover. 
These results suggest that housewives who are more sophisticated 
(younger, white, college-trained) are not as selective in their 
program choices as are those who are less sophisticated, the house- 
wives who are older, nonwhite, with less formal education. 


Selection of Evening Programs 


There was considerable contrast between the proportion of times 
housewives selected programs in the daytime and in the evening. 
Although programs were reported selected by housewives more 
often than by any other person or basis for selection in the even- 
ing, housewives chose programs in the test periods in fewer than 
50% of the instances (contrasted with more than 85% in the day- 
time). The selection of evening programs was on the following 
basis: housewives, about 45%; general agreement, about 23%; 
husbands, about 14%; children, about 10%; and carryover, 
about 7%. 


Since four test periods were used in the evening, it is possible 


to compare the earlier with the later programs in terms of who 
selected them. Husbands and children were more frequently the 
selectors of the early evening programs, at 7:00 o’clock, than they 
were for later periods. As the evening grew later, the proportion 
of husbands and of children selecting programs decreased, while 
the proportion of wives selecting them increased. There was more 
than a 10% increase in selection by housewives of the 9:00 o’clock 
programs compared with those at 7:00 o’clock, and a correspond- 
ing decrease of about 7% for husbands and about 5% for children. 
An increase in selection by general agreement was also evident 
as the evening grew later. About 10% more of the 9:00 o’clock 
than of the 7:00 o’clock programs were chosen by agreement. No 
particular pattern was evident for programs heard as a result of 
carryover. 


Audience Characteristics for Evening Program Selectors 


Examination of the relationship between selection of the tele- 
vision program tuned in and of the characteristics of the house- 
wives and of their families reveals some patterns where frequency 
of program choice increases or decreases according to the charac- 
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teristics. For instance, children were the selectors of programs 
more frequently in larger families (with four or more members) 
than they were in smaller families; a result to be expected, be- 
cause the larger families would be expected to have more children. 
Perhaps also to be expected was the finding that both husbands 
and wives were the selectors in smaller families more often than 
they were in larger families, although in the case of wives, the 
trend was suddenly reversed for housewives in the largest families 
(those with five or more members). 


In households where the standard of living was low, housewives 
selected the programs much more frequently than was the case 
when the standard of living was high. Programs were chosen by 
housewives in about 50% of the cases in homes with a low stand- 
ard of living, contrasted with about 27% where standard of living 
was high. The opposite kind of trend was evident with respect 
to husbands, who chose the programs to be heard less frequently 
in homes with low than in those with high standards of living. 
These results suggest that housewives in homes with lower in- 
comes are more likely to control the television set than are those 


wives in homes with higher incomes, possibly as a result of a 
higher level of interest in television by housewives in the homes 
with lower incomes. 


Differences were also evident in comparing results according to 
race. About 60% of the programs were chosen by the house- 
wives in nonwhite homes, contrasted with about 42% chosen by 
the housewives in white homes. The husbands in white families, 
on the other hand, chose programs in about 15% of the cases com- 
pared with choice by husbands in nonwhite families about 10% 
of the times. Although television may be proportionately more 
important to nonwhite than to white housewives, it seems unlikely 
that race by itself is as important a factor as are educational level 
and standard of living. Nonwhite housewives were more heavily 
rey "esented in homes with low than in homes with high standards 
of living, and the nonwhite wives generally had lower levels of 
formal education than did the white housewives in the study. 


Younger housewives chose programs somewhat more frequently 
than did those in the older age group, but the differences in per- 
centages were not large. Differences based on formal levels of 
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education were also rather small, paralleling differences based on 
age. Housewives whose formal education stopped short of high 
school were more frequently the selectors of programs than were 
those with more schooling, with the college trained housewives 
chosing programs least frequently. Housewives who worked reg- 
ularly outside the home chose programs less frequently than did 
those who did not work. Differences in choice of programs by 
husbands and by children, when compared according to the age 
and schooling of the housewife and whether or not she worked 
outside the home, were small enough to be unimportant. 


In general, with respect to selection of evening programs by the 
housewife, she was more likely to be the selector in small rather 
than in large families, in homes where the standard of living was 
low rather than high, and in nonwhite rather than in white homes. 
The housewife was also more likely to be the selector if she was 
less than 35 years of age than if she was older, if her level of 
formal education was low rather than high, and if she did not 
work regularly outside the home. 


Audience Characteristics when Selection Was by 
Carryover and Agreement 


Patterns of differences according to characteristics of the house- 
wives and their families, when selection of the program was based 
on either general agreement or on carryover, throw additional 
light on television tuning habits in various kinds of homes. Choice 
of programs by general agreement was considerably higher in 
the evening than in the daytime, with the respective figures be- 
ing 23.3 and 1.8%. One would expect to find more members of 
the family at home in the evening, providing more opportunity 
for choice by agreement. Ony a very small difference between 
daytime and evening was reported for program choice by carry- 
over. The figures were 7% in the evening and 5% in the daytime. 


With respect to size of family, no consistent pattern or trend 
was evident for either carryover or agreement. Programs were 
selected by carryover in about the same proportion of cases for 
small and for large families, being reported less frequently for 
middle size families. As might be expected, programs were chosen 
more often by agreement in small than in large families. Agree- 
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ment should be easier to reach when families consist of two 
people than when they consist of five or more people. One would 
expect program choice by agreement to decrease as size of family 
increases. Yet programs were chosen by agreement by a higher 
proportion of middle size families than by small families. This ap- 
parently negates the expected conclusion that, the smaller the 
family, the more likely were program choices to be made by 
general agreement. 


Results of analysis of program choice by agreement and carry- 
over according to standard of living were more definitive. Both 
agreement and carryover increased as standard of living increased, 
with a rather sharp increase in both in homes with a high stand- 
ard of living compared with those where the standard of living 
was either low or medium. Programs were selected by agreement 
between 20 and 25% of the times in homes with low and medium 
standards of living, compared with about 35% in homes with a 
high standard of living. 


Because of the relatively high correlation (in Tuscaloosa) be- 
tween standard of living and race, it is not surprising to find that 
choice of program by agreement was about twice as prevalent in 
white as in nonwhite homes. Programs were chosen by agree- 
ment in about 25% of the instances in white homes, compared 
with about 12% in nonwhite homes. Differences between white 
and nonwhite homes with respect to programs chosen by carry- 
over were relatively small and presumably unimportant. 


The age of the housewife made only small differences for pro- 
grams chosen by agreement, and none for carryover choice. Pro- 
grams were a little more likely to be chosen by agreemert in 
homes where the housewife was more than 50 years of age than 
where the housewife was less than 35 years old. 


Analysis according to the amount of formal education of the 
housewife revealed important differences when programs were 
heard by agreement. In homes where housewives had attended 
college, programs were chosen by general agreement 29.4% of 
the times, compared with 19.4% for homes where the housewives 
had not attended high school. Just leaving the television set tuned 
to the same station (selection by carryover) was less frequently 
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reported by housewives with lower levels of formal education than 
by those who had attended high school or college, but differences 
were small. Differences too small to be important were noted for 
both carryover and agreement between housewives who worked 
regularly outside the home and those who did not. 


The characteristics of the housewives and of the families of 
which they were members which seemed most important in the 
analysis of program choice based on general agreement were 
standard of living, level of formal education, and race. Relatively 
important differences were evident for these characteristics, with 
housewives who had attended college, who lived in homes with 
high standards of living, and who were white being much more 
likely to listen by genera! agreement than were those housewives 
who had not attended high school, who lived in homes with low 
standards of living, and who were nonwhite. These results suggest 
that there is more family cooperation with respect to choice of 
television programs in those homes with high standards of living 
and in which housewives have attended college. On the other 
hand, in homes where the standard of living and the educational 
level of the housewife is low, the wife is more likely to impose 
her tastes upon the other members of the household. Homes where 
the standard of living and the educational level of the housewife 
is low are assumed to be relatively unsophisticated homes. Homes 
where the standards of living and educational levels are high are 
assumed to be relatively sophisticated homes. “Relative” in each 
case is used with respect to the opposite type of home. It is as- 
sumed that the educational level of the housewife is representa- 
tive of the educational level of the home. 


Program choice in unsophisticated homes was predominantly 
by the wife, with relatively little program selection by the hus- 
band, by general agreement, or by carryover. Program selection 
in sophisticated homes was predominantly by general agreement, 
with wives exercising much less choice in these than in unsophis- 
ticated homes, with husbands selecting programs more frequently 
than in unsophisticated homes, and with carryover playing a 
more important role for sophisticated than for unsophisticated 
homes. Differences between sophisticated and unsophisticated 
homes in program selection by children were minimal. 
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Conclusions 


In general, program selection was more likely to be made by 
the housewife in homes where the level of sophistication was pre- 
sumed to be low than where it was presumed to be high. Selec- 
tion by general agreement, on the other hand, was more often 
the case in homes with a high level of sophistication. This sug- 
gests that there is more cooperation in selection of television pro- 
grams in sophisticated homes, and that television is more likely 
to be a family activity in such homes. It also suggests that tele- 
vision is likely to be more important to the unsophisticated than 
to the sophisticated housewife. 


In contrasting unsophisticated with sophisticated housewives, 
certain conclusions suggest themselves with respect to the values 
the unsophisticated housewives place on television, and to their 
television behavior. They are likely to have more limited inter- 
ests both inside and outside the home, and are less likely to be 
critical of television. Because their interests are limited, television 
is likely to be more important to them, and they are likely to 
depend more heavily on it for entertainment. Since television is 
probably a more important source of entertainment for them, 
and is relatively more important to them, these unsophisticated 
housewives are likely to be more serious about it. The impor- 
tance the unsophisticated housewives attach to television, and their 
seriousness about it, leads to their selecting television programs 
more often than do the sophisticated housewives. It also leads to 
programs in their homes being selected less frequently by general 
family agreement, and to these unsophisticated housewives per- 
mitting selection of programs by carryover less frequently. 


In brief, the major conclusion of this study is that, in contrast 
to housewives with a relatively high level of sophistication, house- 
wives who are relatively unsophisticated are more often the se- 
lectors of television programs because television is more important 
to them. 
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Individual Membership in APBE 


Any individual with a concern for professional broad- 
casting education, as teacher, broadcaster or student, is 
eligible for Individual Membership in the Association for 
Professional Broadcasting Education. 


Individual Members will receive a subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF BroapcastTING and copies of the member news- 
letter, Feedback. In addition they will be able to attend the 
annual meeting of APBE and NAB regional conferences as 
well as open sessions and exhibits of the NAB Annual Con- 
vention. Individual Memberships do not carry with them 
the right to attend NAB closed sessions or receive NAB 
membership materials. 


Annual dues of $8.50 for Individual Membership in 
APBE include a subscription to the Journat at the rate 
of $6.00 per year. Membership year runs from April 1 
through March 31, with applications received after the first 
of December normally credited to the following year. Unless 
an Individual Member is already a JourNaAt subscriber, he 
is entitled to all four issues of the volume year current dur- 
ing the first nine months of the membership year. Current 
subscribers will receive full credit for any unexpired portion 
of their subscription. 

Further information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary of APBE, Howard H. 
Bell, 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














A Content Analysis of Japanese 


and American Television 
BY LEROY W. GARDNER 


Possibly no other television broadcasting system has so developed 
along lines familiar to American broadcasters than the Japanese. Both 
the general outlines of Japanese television and specific programs would 
fit readily into familiar patterns, as visitors to Japan have remarked. 
This article is intended to present quantitative information on the sim- 
ilarities and differences between the two systems, based upon analysis 
of the published program schedules in Tokyo and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Gardner prepared this paper under the direction of Prof. Ernest 
Bormann of the University of Minnesota Department of Speech. He 
is presently doing graduate work in East Asian Area Studies. 














HE purpose of this study has been to compare and contrast 

Japanese and American television programing. The study 
was based on a content analysis‘ of television logs of daily news- 
papers from Tokyo and Minneapolis. 


Japanese Television 


Japanese television as a private industry dates only from August 
1953. Earlier beginnings were made by the Japanese national 
broadcasting corporation, the NHK (Nippon Hoso Kyokai) a 
government-operated company. Early experimental work in tele- 
vision was done in 1952, with the NHK broadcasting on a regular 
basis by February, 1953. Profiting by American experience in 
the industry, the Japanese advanced, and by 1960 the number 
of television sets in use was over six million, or approximately 
one for every three households. 


Over 95% of the industry’s production consists of 14 inch re- 
ceivers. The smaller receivers are popular because they are taxed 
at the rate of 17% of purchase price, while 17 inch sets are taxed 
at 30% of the purchase price. Also, the size of the average Japanese 
home best warrants the use of a 14 inch receiver. Since there is 
in addition to the sales tax on television receivers a monthly use 
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tax levied on all sets, many owners avoid this second levy by 
hiding their sets and using indoor antennas. 


Japan is fourth in the world, after the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada, in total number of television sets. The num- 
ber of registered television subscribers topped 4,000,000 in 1960.’ 
The manufacture of television receivers has become the most im- 
portant function of the light electrical machinery industry of 
Japan, with a recent total of 30% of the entire industry devoted 
to their production. 


Color television broadcasting began full-scale operation in Japan 
on September 10, 1960, with four Tokyo stations and four Osaka 
stations participating. Half of these eight are NHK-owned and 
half are commercially operated companies.* 


The five Tokyo stations with which this study has been con- 
cerned consist of one government operated and four commercial 
stations, listed here by channel number (in parentheses). 


(1) The government station is JOAK-TV, operated by the Nip- 
pon Hoso Kyokai. It operates an average of 1514 hours daily with 
a mid-afternoon break of some five hours which at times is filled 
with events of a special nature such as national sports tourna- 
ments.* 


(4. JOAX-TV, holder of Japan’s first television license, is op- 
erated by the Nippon Television Network, and owned by the 
Yomiuri Press. It operates about 1614 hours per day with the 
characteristic break in the afternoon of over three hours. 


(6) Largest of the Tokyo commercial stations is Radio Tokyo’s 
JOKR-TV. Jointly owned by the Asahi and Mainichi newspaper 
companies, it is able to present some of the better dramatic pro- 
grams because of the ability of these large newspaper combines 
to pay for top talent. It broadcasts about 1614 hours per day with 
a mid-day break of about four hours. 


(8) JOCX-TV, operated by the Fuji Telecasting Co., Ltd., is 
owned by Japanese motion picture industry interests (the Daiei 
and Toei motion picture companies, with the Hankyu theatre 
chain and the Sankei Press). It operates about 1234 hours per 
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day. Its mid-afternoon breaks are sometimes filled with hours- 
long Kabuki musicals or Sumo wrestling tournaments. 


(10) JOEX-TV is operated by the Nippon Educational Televi- 
sion Co. Primarily controlled by three large motion picture com- 
panies, the station is located in the new Tokyo Television Tower, 
reportedly the highest in the world. Operating about 1314 hours 
per day, JOEX-TV also sustains a five hour break during the 


afternoon hours. 
American Television 


Television in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area dates from 1948. 
Its growth has been steady, until today five channels are in oper- 
ation. One of these is an educational station. The others are all 
independently owned commercial stations. The four stations which 
were analyzed (channel numbers in parentheses) are: 


(4.) WCCO-TV is the Columbia Broadcasting System outlet in 
this area. Owned and operated by Midwest Radio and Television, 
Inc., WCCO-TV began operation in July 1949. 


(5) KSTP-TV, owned and operated by KSTP, Inc., began oper- 
ation in April 1948. It is affiliated with the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


(9) United Television Inc. is the owner-operator of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company outlet in this area, KMSP-TV. It is 
the newest station, having begun operation in January 1955. 


(11) The only Twin City station independent of any network 
affiliation is WICN-TV. Owned and operated by Time-Life, i 
began operation in September 1953. 


Analysis Procedure: Categories 
The general categories devised by the author for this analysis 
were: 
Music: Any program devoted primarily to music. 


Drama: A live, taped or filmed situation play, usually produced espe- 
cially for presentation to television audiences. 


Variety: A show which has universal appeal because of its variety of 
program fare. The category may include music, vaudeville acts, circus 
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acts, comedy acts and similar material, but not a predominance of any 
one over the others. 

Public Affairs: This category was first restricted to news telecasts and 
summaries of news events. Early in the analysis it was expanded to 
include political speeches, live or taped telecasts of public interest 
events, and interviews of political or international interest. 


Cultural: Instructional programs concentrating on teaching by ex- 
posure to the arts, such as high quality films, classical dances, and 
talks. 

Educational: Programs televised for the express purpose of teaching 
—especially programs directed at school age children or televised col- 
lege-credit courses. 

Religious: Live or taped church worship telecasts or any other pro- 
grams presented with an intended religious purpose. 


Women’s: Homemaking, cooking, sewing, or child care programs, 
intended primarily for consumption by the housewife. 


Children’s: Entertainment of direct interest only to children, such 
as cartoon movies, local comic personalities, and children’s adventure 
stories. 

Sports: Live telecasts of sports events, tapes of past features, sports 
analyst programs, and sports summaries. 


Movies: So many movies were observed in the television logs that 
it was necessary to add a special movie category. 


Miscellaneous: A catch-all category for all programmed time not 
accounted for in other categories. 


Blanks: Not a category; merely a designation for off-the-air or un- 
programmed time. 


Analysis Procedure: Mechanics 


In order to accurately categorize the content of daily newspaper 
television logs, it was necessary to set up a time limit, a unit 
measure, date limits, and an appropriate data sheet. After an ini- 
tial perusal of the logs of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune and 
the Japan Times, the time limit was set at the twelve hour period 
between 10 A.M. and io P.M., since the Tokyo stations were 
rarely on the air outside these limits. 


Since the logs were actually a series of time charts, the most 
appropriate unit of measure was one of time. Accordingly, since 
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the Japanese logs were often divided into five minute segments, 
a five minute unit measure was used. Thus there were twelve 
five minute units in each hour or 144 five minute segments in 
each “day” of twelve hours. 


The period chosen for analysis was the first ninety days of 
1960. Only alternate days were recorded on the tally sheets, since 
as an increasingly large sampling of each day was obtained, it 
was obvious that the pattern would be the same for the omitted 
dates. Odd numbered days were recorded for January, “evens” 
for February, and “odds” again for March. There were at least 
six and at most seven recurrences of each day, giving for purposes 
of this survey what is felt to be an adequate sampling. 


The totals of five minute units recorded on the data summary 
sheets were converted into percentages of total time (and of total 
broadcast time, excluding “blank” time) falling under each cate- 
gory for the go day period, and the comparison between the sys- 
tems of the two countries was made on the basis of these figures. 





TABLE I 


Comparison of Japanese and American 
Television Categories 





Japan United States 





% of % of 
Total Broad. Rank Rank Total 
Category cast Time* Order Order Time 








46.46 
6.46 
5.14 

10.62 
3.36 
0.05 
0 


Dramse ...................... SBD 
ne 
Public Affairs 
Movies 

— 
Women’s 7.04 
Educational 5.33 
Cultural .................... 4.95 2.97 
Variety .. 4.74 14.12 
Children’s a 5.28 
Miscellaneous mee 0.85 
Religious ......... — ¢ 1.51 
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The results of the data, expressed in percentages, are given in 
Table I. More detailed breakdowns (three sub-categories for 
music [serious, popular and opera], and two [popular and serious] 
for drama) were made but are not reported in Table I. 


Comparison of Japanese and American Programming 


As may be ascertained from the tables of category percentages, 
comparison might best be made by types of program fare rather 
than by fotals of five minute units or percentages of time allotted 
for several categories. According to the table, only four categories 
in the two countries were even close as far as rank order of total 
time was concerned. 


Drama, in one form or another, is the most popular television 
fare in both the United States and Japan. In addition to the Amer- 
ican television films imported by Japan, that country also presents 
drama on television which is of distinctly Japanese flavor. Out- 
standing among these indigenous drama forms are the “Samurai 
Dramas,” enactments of stories written about the famous warrior 


class of feudal Japan. Presented regularly in serial form, these 
programs appeared constantly on three of the five Japanese sta- 
tions, during the evening hours, totaling about 6914 hours for the 
go day sampling period. 


Several times during each month, time was also allotted for the 
presentation of live performances of the ancient indigenous the- 
aters of Japan, the Kabuki and the Noh. There is, in the mere 
presentation of these forms, the suggestion of a deliberate effort 
on the part of the television industry, or the Japanese government, 
or Japanese educators, or all these institutions collectively, to foster 
culturally traditional art forms in order to retain them in the face 
of constantly changing and modernizing tendencies. 


Some of Japan’s other dramas, similar in type to ours, are writ- 
ten by Japanese around plots which are as typically American as 
they are Japanese. Shows which deal with police cases and re- 
enactments of certain crimes, or some special events, fall within 
this category. 


The extreme sportsmindedness attributed to the American pub- 
lic notwithstanding, the Japanese logs show a considerably larger 
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percentage of time spent on sports than do the American logs. 
Possibly one reason for the larger amount of time is the fact that 
the Japanese telecast entire sports tournaments such as Rugby 
and the famous Japanese Sumo wrestling. These tournaments may 
last through three or four hours per day for an entire week or 
more. 


The Japanese television system devotes more time than the 
American to certain other categories of programs. The most no- 
ticeable of these are the Educational and Women’s categories, 
which are almost nonexistent in the American logs. However, 
since in the earlier days of American television women’s how-to- 
do-it programs were presented more frequently, usually to fill in 
unsubscribed time, it might be that as Japanese television gains 
in age and experience, it too, will cancel these types of program- 
ing in favor of more profitable types. 


The Japanese have imported a large number of American pro- 
duced television programs. A partial list of these is: 


Mickey Mouse Club Superman Popeye 

Father Knows Best Boots and Saddles Arizona Ranger 
Lone Ranger Perry Como Show Challenge 

Lassie One Step Beyond Disneyland 
Rawhide Whirleybirds Annie Oakley 
Bat Masterson Scotland Yard Sheriff of Cochise 
Colt .45 Rin Tin Tin Cannon Ball 
Highway Patrol How to Marry a Four Just Men 
Perry Mason Millionaire Border Patrol 
Lockup I Love Lucy This Man Dawson 
20th Century Gunsmoke 


In addition to the above list there are an impressive number of 
Japanese produced programs, the names of which sound much 
like familiar American shows. Some of these are: 


Hit Parade Personality Parade Star Theatre 

Jet Boy Married Life Interview Million Yen Quiz 
Our Champion Adventures of a Jungle | What’s My Secret? 
I Want to Know Boy Suspense Time 
Invisible Man TV Wedding Police Diary 

Mr. X Says Special Reporter 

Amateur Hour Golden Theatre 
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It might be effectively argued that an import policy is not a 
good tendency, since it could well foster creative laziness on the 
part of Japanese television writers and producers. This, however, 
is not entirely true. The Japanese have continued to create new 
programs, some very similar to the American imports, some quite 
unique. Many of these have replaced American series programs 
which have terminated. The Japanese are consistently finding that 
they are able to produce indigenous presentations which are at- 
tractive to their public. As confidence and ability grow, it is pos- 
sible that the American offerings will someday be entirely given 
over in favor of Japanese-made television fare. 


If there have been worries and visible signs of dispair over what 
television is doing to the youth of America, the same might be 
said about the Japanese public. Japanese social scientists say tele- 
vision is a factor in shattering the traditional mold of Japanese 
home life.* 


The industry in both Japan and the United States is a mush- 
rooming one, with capability and audience appeal to draw millions 


of people from their radios and from the movie houses to do habi- 
tual obeisance before the television screen. 
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LAW of broadcasting 


Standards of Conduct 
for FCC Employees 


The policy statement that follows was issued by the Commission on 
September 18, 1961 as Public Notice G (Mimeo 10150), in connection 
with revising its Administrative Order No. 10. American broadcasters 
should keep these standards in mind in all relations with FCC em- 
ployees. 


Policy Statement Relating to the Establishment of Standards 
of Conduct and to the Review and Inspection Program 
for Detection and Prevention of Improper 
Conduct of Employees of the Federal 
Communications Commission 


The effectiveness of the Commission in serving the public interest 
depends upon the extent to which the Commission holds the confi- 
dence and esteem of the Nation’s citizens. To hold the public confi- 
dence, high moral and ethical standards must be maintained within 
the Commission and all officers and employees must obey not only 
the literal requirements of the Federal laws and orders governing 
official conduct, but also must show by their conduct that they support 
the ethical principles which underlie these laws and regulations. 
This means that each of us must do his part in maintaining the repu- 
tation of the Commission by conducting himself at all times in such 
manner that his actions will bring credit upon the Commission and 
the Federal service. 


With this end in mind, the Commission has promulgated standards 
of conduct for all Commission employees and has delegated to the 
Chairman responsibility for the detection and prevention of acts, short 
of criminal violations, which could bring discredit upon the Commis- 
sion and the Federal service. In this connection, attention is called to 
the Code of Ethics for Government Service, (House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 175, 85th Congress, 2d-Session); the attached message of the 
President to Congress, dated April 27, 1961; Section 6 of Executive 
Order 10939, dated May 5, 1961; and the White House Memorandum 
on “Minimum Standards of Conduct”, dated July 20, 1961, as amend- 
ed, August 3, 1961. 

In carrying out the administrative program with respect to em- 
ployee conduct, the Chairman will designate an officer or employee 
of the Commission who will promptly investigate all incidents or 
situations in which it appears that employees may have engaged in 
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improper conduct. Such investigation will be initiated in all cases 
where complaints are brought to the attention of the Commission, 
including: adverse comment appearing in publications; complaints 
from members of Congress, private citizens, organization, other Gov- 
ernment employees or agencies; and formal complaints referred to the 
Chairman by an employee’s superior. Within 60 days after receipt 
of Revised Administrative Order No. 10, it shall be the responsibility 
of the chief of each Office and Bureau to secure from every person 
subject to his administrative supervision an executed copy of the at- 
tached form and to advise the Executive Office of the Commission that 
all persons are familiar with the contents of the order and the 
President’s message. 


Standards of Conduct 


I. Employee Conduct on the Job 

The manner in which an employee of the Commission conducts 
himself on the job is relevant to the proper, economical, and efficient 
accomplishment of his official duties and responsibilities. It is, there- 
fore, expected that employees of the Commission will comply with 
the following general standards. 


A. General Standards of Conduct 


Employees shall conduct themselves in such manner that the 
work of the Commission is effectively accomplished and shall ob- 
serve the requirements of courtesy, consideration, and promptness 
in contacts with the public and fellow employees. 


B. Use of Federal Property 


Employees may not use Federal property of any kind for other 
than officially approved activities, and have positive responsibility 
to protect and conserve all Federal property, including equipment 
and supplies, which is entrusted to their care. 


C. Disclosure of Information 


Except as specifically authorized to do so, an employee may not, 
directly or indirectly, disclose, make use of, or permit others to 
make use of, any official information not made available to the 
general public, of which he has knowledge or which comes into his 
possession as a result of his employment in the Commission, which 
is of a confidential nature, or which was revealed to him as a mat- 
ter of trust, or any other information of such character that its 
disclosure would be contrary to the best interest of the Government, 
the Commission, or persons served by it. Examples of this kind of 
conduct include disclosing staff papers to persons outside the Com- 
mission or disclosing actions or decisions by the Commission prior 
to authorized public release of such information, or disclosing to 
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persons outside the Commission information given the Commission 
in trust. 


II. Outside Employment and Activities 


In general, a Commission employee is entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as all other citizens. There is no flat rule against an 
employee of the Commission holding an outside job if he wishes to, 
or if he feels the economic need for doing so. However, the employee’s 
performance of his Commisison job must not be adversely affected by 
his cutside work and his outside employment must not reflect any 
discredit on the Government or the Commission. 


It is expected that each Commission employee will comply with 
the following standards on outside employment. 


A. General 

An employee of the Commission may not engage in outside business 
or professional activities or accept employment in private enter- 
prise, with or without compensation, if such activities or employ- 
ment, (a) will be in conflict with the interests of the Commission 
or the Government, (b) will interfere with the efficient performance 
of official duties, (c) will use, or appear to use, information ob- 
tained in connection with official duties which is not generally 


available to the public, (d) reasonably might be regarded as official 
actions, or (e) will bring discredit upon, or cause unfavorable and 
reasonable criticism of, the Government or the Commission. 


B. Teaching, Writing, and Lecturing 

Teaching, writing, and lecturing by Commission employees on 
their own time are encouraged as long as the laws, general stand- 
ards, and agency regulations pertaining to conflicts of interest, the 
standards and regulations applying to outside employment and the 
above restrictions pertaining to disclosure of information are ob- 
served. Articles shall not identify the author with the Commission 
or the Federal government unless prior approval has been obtained 
from the Commission nor shall documents prepared in the course 
of official duties be used for private gain by any Commission em- 
ployee. 


C. Financial Indebtedness 
All employees of the Commission are expected to meet all just 
financial obligations. 
III. Conflicts of Interest 


A “conflict of interest” situation may be defined as one in which 
a Commission employee’s private interest, usually of an economic 
nature, conflicts or raises a reasonable question of conflict with his 
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duties and responsibilities as an employee of the Commission. The 
potential conflict is of concern whether it is real or only apparent. 


There are a number of statutes which deal with conflicts of interest 
in Federal employment and employees are expected to be familiar 
with them. In summary, these statutes: 


A. Prohibit officials from assisting outsiders in the prosecution of 
claims against the United States. (18 U.S.C., Sec. 283.) 


B. Forbid employees to assist others for pay in any matter which 
is before a forum of the executive branch and in which the United 
States is interested. (18 U.S.C., Sec. 281.) 


C. Restrict certain post-employment activities involving prosecution 
of claims against the United States. (5 U.S.C., Sec. 99.) 


D. Require officials to disqualify themselves from acting in Govern- 
ment matters in which they have a conflicting interest. (18 U.S.C., 
Sec. 434.) 

E. Prohibit outside pay for Government work. (18 U.S.C., Sec. 
1914.) 


F. Disqualify former officers and employees in matters connected 
with former duties. (18 U.S.C., Sec. 284.) 


In addition to these statutory restrictions, Commission employees 
should conduct themselves in accordance with the following general 
standards on conflicts of interest: 


A. Outside Employment 


An employee of the Commission may not engage in any outside 
employment, including teaching, lecturing, or writing, which might 
reasonably result in a conflict of interest, or an apparent conflict of 
interest, between his private interest and his official Commission 
duties and responsibilities. 


B. Gift and Gratuities 


No employee of the Commission may solicit or accept, or agree 
to accept, directly or indirectly, any thing of economic value as a 
gift, gratuity, favor, loan, or free service, which might reasonably 
be interpreted by others as being of such nature that it could affect 
his impartiality, from any person, corporation, or group, if the em- 
ployee has reason to believe that the person, corporation or group: 


1. has or is seeking to obtain contractual or other business or 
financial relationships with the Commission; or 


2. conducts operations or activities which are regulated by the 
Commission; or 
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3. has interests which may be substantially affected by such em- 
ployee’s performance or non-performance of his official duty; or 


4. is in any way attempting to affect the employee’s official ac- 
tions at the Commission. 


This rule will not prevent an officer or employee of the Commission 
from accepting an award publicly besowed for outstanding achieve- 
ment in Government service. Nor is this rule meant to restrict unduly 
a Commission employee’s social activities. Each employee must judge 
for himself whether his social activities may or may not-compromise 
or appear to compromise his position as a public servant. 


C. Financial Interests 


In general, an employee may not (a) have direct or indirect 
financial interests that conflict substantially with his responsibilities 
and duties as an employee of the Commission or (b) engage in, 
directly or indirectly, financial transactions as a result of, or pri- 
marily relying upon, information obtained through his employment. 
Each employee is expected to comply fully with Section 4(b) of the 
Federal Communications Act, which provides that “no employee 
of the Commission shall be financially interested in the manufacture 
or sale of radio apparatus or of apparatus for wire or radio com- 
munication; in communication by wire or radio or in radio trans- 
mission of energy; in any company furnishing services or such 
apparatus to any company engaged in communication by wire or 
radio or to any company manufacturing or selling apparatus used 
for communication by wire or radio; or in any company owning 
stocks, bonds or other securities of any such company; nor be in 
the employ of or hold any official relation to any person subject to 
any of the provisions of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, or own stocks, bonds, or other securities of any corpora- 
tion subject to any of the provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended.” 


The above examples of improper conduct are cited to illustrate the 
type of action coming within the scope of this policy and are not to be 
interpreted as a complete list. 


If an employee is in doubt about any matter covered by these orders 
and statements, or if he has a question as to the propriety of a past 
or contemplated line of conduct, he should discuss his problem with 
his supervisor or the official or employee designated by the Chairman 
to handle such matters. 


Procedure 


Cases investigated under this Program will result in one of the 
following actions being taken: 
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1. When investigation reveals that the charges are groundless the 
person designated by the Chairman to assist in administration of 
the program may give a letter of clearance to the employee con- 
cerned, and the case will not be recorded in his personnel file. 


2. If, after investigation the case administrator deems the act to be 
merely a minor indiscretion, he may resolve the situation by dis- 
cussing it with the employee. The case will not be recorded in the 
employee’s personnel file. 


3. If the case administrator considers the problem to be of sufficient 
importance he may call it to the attention of the Chairman, who in 
turn may notify the employee of the seriousness of his act and warn 
him of the consequences of a repetition. The case will not be re- 
corded in the employee’s personnel file. 


4. The Chairman may, when in his opinion circumstances warrant, 
establish a special review board to investigate the facts in a case 
and to make a full report thereon, including recommended action. 


5. If the Chairman decides that formal disciplinary action should 
be taken, he may prepare for Commission consideration a statement 
of facts and recommend one of the following: 


a. Written reprimand —a formal letter containing a complete 
statement of the offense and official censure; 


b. Suspension — a temporary non-pay status and suspension from 
duty; 


c. Removal for cause — complete separation for cause in case of 
a serious offense. 


Only after a majority of the Commission approves formal disciplinary 
action will any record resulting from the administration of this pro- 
gram be placed in the employee’s official personnel file. No action 
will be taken under this paragraph which violates an employee’s 
rights under the Veterans’ Preference Act; Sec. 9.102(a)(1), Federal 
Personnel Manual; Part 2, Civil Service Commission Regulations; or 
F.C.C. Personnel Policy Memorandum No. 16, Statement of Policy for 
Adjustment of Grievances. 


Adopted: 9-7-61 





EDUCATION for broadcasting 


Sixth Survey of Colleges and Universities 


Offering Courses in Broadcasting, 


1960-1961 


BY HAROLD NIVEN 


The Fifth Annual Survey was published in Volume IV, No. 4; the 
Fourth in Volume III, No. 4; the Third in Volume II, No. 2; and the 
Second in Volume I, No. 1..Dr. Harold F. Niven, the compiler, is 
Assistant Professor in the School of Communications at the University 
of Washington and a member of the APBE Board. The complete sur- 
vey, including various supplemental tables with particular emphasis 
on specific requirements for advanced degrees, is available in limited 
supply from the author. 














Of the schools responding to this sixth survey of American colleges and 
universities offering coursework in radio-television, 98 offered a major in broad- 
casting leading to one or more degrees while 72 offered work in broadcasting, 
but did not have a degree program. 


The 97 schools offering an undergraduate degree (one degree-granting insti- 
tution offered only an MA) reported 2,618 Junior and Senior students majoring 
in broadcasting. This total is 391 less than reported by 96 schools last year. 
Fifty schools had 489 students studying for the Master’s degree, 67 more than 
last year. There was no change in the number of students (121) working 
toward the Doctoral degree in 15 universities. 


The number of undergraduate majors ranges from three to 116, the mean 
being 26 and the median number 20. The average number of undergraduate 
majors in schools offering one degree is 17; in schools offering two degrees the 
average is 32; and in those schools offering three degrees the average number 
of students is 40. The number studying for the Master’s degree varies from 
two and three at ten institutions to highs of 38 and 40 at two schools, with the 
average number ten and the median seven. The range in number of Doctoral 
candidates is from one to 24, the mean is eight and the median number is six. 


The 170 schools responding to this survey offered a total of 1,917 radio- 
television courses, all but 256 at degree-granting institutions. The average num- 
ber of courses offered by the 15 schools granting three degrees was 25, and the 
median number was 21. The average and the median number of courses offered 
by the 35 schools that grant two degrees was 21. The average number of 
courses offered at the 48 schools granting one (undergraduate) degree was 11 
and the median number was nine. The average number of courses offered by 
all 98 degree-granting schools was 17, and the median number was 15, with the 
range from four to 47. A total of 77 new courses were added in 1960-61 to the 
curriculum by schools granting degrees, as compared to last year’s total of 74. 


In addition to specific departmental or college requirements, additional 
courses may be required of the broadcasting major in such departments as 
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speech, drama, journalism, etc. On the graduate level courses such as research 
methods or social sciences are often required, usually depending upon the can- 
didate’s background. 


List of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Radio-TV Degrees 


ALABAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa. 
AB, MA (radio-TV). Donald S. Dixon, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 26. 
Facilities: FM radio WUOA, carrier current radio station, 3 TV lab- 
classrooms, 3 radio lab-classrooms. Kinescope recorder, video tape 
recorder, film lab. 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tempe. 
BA (mass communications). Marvin Alisky, professor, mass commu- 
nications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radid lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, ETV station (KAET), film studios. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson. 
BA (Speech). Ben C. Markland, lecturer, speech and journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
Facilities: 2 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms, ETV station (KUAT), 
closed-circuit TV operation, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 


ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE, State College. 
BA (broadcasting). Merlyn D. Burris, assoc. professor, speech arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: radio KASU-FM, 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current 
radio station. 


CALIFORNIA 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 26. 
BA (broadcasting). Merlyn D. Burris, associate professor, speech 
arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radio studios, 2 theaters equipped for bestg., 
closed-circuit TV. Also broadcast lines direct to local radio sta- 
tions, kinescope recorder. 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata. 
BA (div. of language arts). D. N. Anderson, assistant professor, lan- 
guage arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: FM radio KHSC, 3 TV lab-studios, 3 radio lab-classrooms, 
closed-circuit TV, kinescope recorder. 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego. 
BS (broadcasting) or BA & MA (speech arts). Kenneth K. Jones, Jr., 
associate professor, speech arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 31. 
Facilities: FM radio KCSU, 3 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV operation, FM radio station (KEBS-FM), kinescope re- 
corder. Also utilizes commercial KFSD-TV & KFMB-TV. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco. 
BA, MA (radio-TV). Stuart W. Hyde, associate professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 35. 
Facilities: 6 radio lab-classrooms & 2 TV lab-classrooms, 2 closed- 
circuit TV operations. Also utilizes commercial facilities (KPIX, 
KRON-TV) and educational facilities (KQED-TV and KALW-FM). 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose. 

BA (speech & drama, journalism) MA (speech & drama). Clarence 
E. Flick, associate professor, speech & drama; Gordon B. Greb, 
assistant professor, journalism & advertising department. 

Radio-TV courses available: 14. 

Facilities: 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV, 
carrier current radio station. Also utilizes commercial KNTV. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford. 
AB, MA (speech & drama), PhD (with communication research and 
behavioral science). Stanley T. Donner, professor, speech & drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 18. 
Facilities: 1 radio, 1 TV lab-classroom, carrier current radio station, 
closed-circuit TV operation, 1 film studio. Also utilizes facilities of 
commercial KPIX (TV), and educational KQED (TV). 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton. 
BA (speech). Richard D. Settle, acting director of broadcasting. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: FM radio KCVN, 2 radio-TV studios, carrier current radio 
station. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7. 
AB, AM, PhD (telecommunications). Kenneth Harwood, professor, 
telecommunications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 47. 
Facilities: FM radio KUSC, 5 TV & 6 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV operation, kinescope recorder. 


COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver. 
BA, MA (radio-TV). R. Russell Porter, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 30. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, film lab. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington 16. 
BA, MA (speech arts). Donald M. Williams, professc r, speech arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 15. 
Facilities: carrier current radio station (WAMU), 1 TV & 2 radio 
lab-classrooms, 2 closed-circuit TV operations, FM radio WAMU. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahassee. 
BA (radio-TV). Thomas Wright, associate professor, music and di- 
rector of radio-TV instruction. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: WFSU-TV & WFSU-FM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, 
video tape recorder. Also utilize commercial facilities (WCTV). 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville. 
BS, MA (broadcasting). Ray O. Weimer, director, journalism & com- 
munication. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
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Facilities: radios WRUF & WRUF-FM, educational WUFT (TV), 3 
TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV operation, kinescope 
recorder, 2 video tape recorders. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, Coral Gables 46. 

AB (radio-TV-film). Sydney W. Head, professor, radio-TV-film. 

Radio-TV & film courses available: 19. 

Facilities: WTHS-TV, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, motion picture 
lab. Also utilizes facilities of commercial WTVJ (TV). 


GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens. 

ABJ, MAJ (school of journalism). Worth McDougald, assistant pro- 
fessor, journalism. 

Radio-TV courses available: 11. 

Facilities: WGTV (TV), 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, closed circuit 
TV operation, video tape recorder. Also utilizes facilities of com- 
mercial WGAU, WRFC & WDOL. 


IDAHO 

IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, Pocatello. 

AB (speech-drama). Carl L. Isaacson, head of speech-drama. 

Radio-TV courses available: 5. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV. 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow. 

BA (radio-TV). W. W. Snyder, professor, communications dept. 

Radio-TV courses available: 25. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio sta- 

tion, closed-circuit TV operation. 


ILLINOIS 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur. 

BS or BA (speech). Edith M. McNabb, associate professor, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 5. 

Facilities: 1 radio, 1 TV lab-classroom. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston. 

BS, MA (radio-TV-film); BS, MS (journalism); PhD (radio-TV-film), 
journalism). Charles F. Hunter, professor, radio-TV-film; Baskett 
Mosse, professor, journalism. 

Radio-TV courses available: 37. 

Facilities: 3 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV, FM 
radio station (WNUR), utilize commercial facilities. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Carbondale. 

BS (radio-TV). Buren C. Robbins, chairman, radio-TV department. 

Radio-TV courses available: 27. 

Facilities: 5 radio lab-classrooms, WSIU-AM-FM-TV, closed-circuit 
TV operation, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana. 

BS, MS (radio-TV) & Master of Television; PhD (communications). 
Hubert V. Cordier, associate professor, radio-TV. 

Radio-TV courses available: 31. 

Facilities: WILL-TV, WILL & WILL-FM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-class- 
room, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 


INDIANA 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis. 
BS (radio & TV). Robert L. Montgomery, asst. professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 29. 
Facilities: FM radio WAJC, 2 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV operation. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (speech). Clarence M. Morgan, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: 3 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, 2 closed-circuit TV opera- 
tions. Also utilizes facilities of WTHI-TV and WBOW. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 
AB, BS, MA (radio-TV). Elmer G. Sulzer, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 33. 
Facilities: FM radio WFIU, 2 TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms, kinescope 
recorder, video tape recorder, film studio. Also daily telecasts over 
commercial WTTV (TV) Bloomington-Indianapolis. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, West Lafayette. 
BS (speech). John Henderson, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
Facilities: radio WBAA, 1 radio lab-classroom, 1 TV lab-classroom, 
3 carrier current radio stations, closed-circuit TV operation. Also 
utilize commercial facilities (WFAM-TV). 


IOWA 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines 11. 
BS (business administration). James S. Duncan, associate professor, 
radio communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom. Also utilizes facilities of 
commercial KRNT-TV and educational KDPS-TV. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY, Ames. 

BS (telecommunicative arts, technical journalism), MS (technical 

journalism). Joseph H. North, professor, telecommunicative arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 

Facilities: WOI-TV, WOI & WOI-FM, 2 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, 

carrier current radio station (KMRI). Also closed-circuit TV and 

film production unit, kinescope & video tape recorders, film studio. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City. 
BA (speech), MA, PhD (varying). Samuel L. Becker, associate pro- 
fessor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 29. 
Facilities: radios WSUI & KSUI (FM), 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. 
Also film production facilities, closed-circuit TV operation, kine- 
scope recorder. 


KANSAS 


FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Hays. 
AB (speech). Jack R. Heather, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also utilizes facilities of commer- 
cial KAYS-TV and KCKT-TV. 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, Manhattan. 
BA, BS, MS (speech). Virginia Howe, professor of speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23. 
Facilities: radios KSAC & KSDB-FM, 4 TV & 10 radio lab-classrooms, 
closed-circuit TV operation, 3 film studios. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (radio-TV-film), PhD (speech & drama). Bruce A. 
Linton, professor, speech & journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 24. 
Facilities: radios KFKU & KANU (FM), 2 TV & 2 radio lab-class- 
rooms, carrier current radio station, kinescope recorder. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, Wichita. 
BA (speech). Ken Hadwiger, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: FM radio KMUW, 2 radio lab-classrooms & 1 TV lab-class- 
room, carrier current radio station. Also utilizes commercial 
KTVH (TV), KAKE-TV, & KARD-TV. 


KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington. 
BA (radio-TV-film). O. L. Press, assistant professor, radio-TV-film. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: FM radio WBKY, 3 radio lab-classrooms, motion picture 
production facilities. Also utilizes commercial facilities (WLEX- 
TV and WKYT-TV). 


MARYLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park. 
AB, MA (speech & dramatic art). George F. Batka, associate profes- 
sor, speech & dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom, closed-circuit TV, carrier 
current radio station, video tape recorder. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 640 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15. 

BS, MS (communication arts). D. Hugh Gillis, associate professor, 
communication arts. 

Radio-TV courses available: 39. 

Facilities: FM radio WBUR, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier 
current radio station, closed-circut TV operation, 2 film studios. 
Also utilizes educational WGBH-TV and commercial WBZ. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, Amhurst. 
BA (speech). Anthony W. Zaitz, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: FM radio WMVA. 


MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Mt. Pleasant. 
BA (speech and drama). Elbert R. Bowen, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom & 1 TV lab-classroom, carrier cur- 
rent radio station (WCRG), closed-circuit TV operation. Also 
utilizes facilities of commercial radio WCEN, Mt. Pleasant. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East Lansing. 
BA, MA (TV-radio), PhD (mass communications or speech). Leo 
Martin, professor, TV-radio & film. 
Radio-TV courses available: 33. 
Facilities: WMSB (TV), radios WKAR & WKAR-FY, 3 TV & 2 radio 
lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV, 2 carrier current radio sta- 
tions, kinescope recorder, 2 video tape recorders, film studio. 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit. 
BA (communication arts). William J. Murphy, assistant professor, 
communication arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: WTVS (TV), 4 TV and 4 radio lab-classrooms, kinescope 
recorder, video tape recorder. Also utilize commercial facilities 
(WJBK-TV and WWS-TV). 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 

AB, MA, PhD (speech). Edward Stasheff & Edgar E. Willis, profes- 
sors, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 20. 

Facilities: FM radio WUOM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV operation, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder, 2 
film studios. Also closed-circuit TV unit in English Language In- 
stitution, color closed-circuit in University Hospital. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, Detroit 2. 
BA, PhD (mass communications), MA (speech). John B. Ellery, as- 
sociate professor, mass communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: WTVS (TV), radio WDET (FM), 3 TV & 1 radio lab- 
classrooms, carrier current radio station (WUBG), closed-circuit 
TV operation. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Kalamazoo. 
BA (speech). 
Radio-TV courses available: 9. 
Facilities: FM radio WMCR, 2 radio lab-classrooms & 1 TV lab-class- 
room, carrier current radio station, closed-circuit TV operation. 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
BA, MA, PhD (speech and journalism). E. W. Ziebarth, professor, 
speech; Mitchell V. Charnley, professor, journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: KTCA-TV, radio KUOM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, 
carrier current radio station. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, Hattiesburg. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (speech). Bennett Strange, instructor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. Also 
utilize commercial facilities (WDAM-TV). 


MISSOURI 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles. 
BA (speech). Martha Boyer, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station, film 
studios. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia. 
BA, BJ, MA, PhD (journalism & speech). Edward C. Lambert, pro- 
fessor, journalism; Bart Griffith, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 31. 
Facilities: KOMU-TV, radio KFRU, 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom. 
Also closed-circuit TV, video tape recorder. 


MONTANA 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman. 
BS (film-TV production). Hardy D. Berry, head, dept. of film-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 4. 
Facilities: closed-circuit TV operation, movie sound stage, sound re- 
cording room, 3 editing rooms. 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula. 
BA (radio-TV or journalism). Erling S. Jorgensen, associate profes- 
sor, journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also utilize commercial 
facilities (KMSO-TV). 


NEBRASKA 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha, 31. 

BA, MA (communication arts). G. Ben Paxton Jr., assistant profes- 
sor, radio, TV, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 14. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, closed-circuit TV operation. Also utilizes facilities of com- 
mercial WOW-TV, KETV, and KVTV. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
BA, MA (speech). Howard S. Martin, assistant professor, speech & 
dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: KUON-TV, carrier current radio station (KNUS), 2 radio 
& 2 TV lab-classrooms, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha. 
BA (speech). Paul Borge, instructor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, closed-circuit TV operation. Also utilize commercial facilities 
(KMTV and KQAL-FM). 


NEW JERSEY 
SETON HALL UNIVERSITY, South Orange. 
AB (communication arts). Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Gillhooly. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: FM radio WSOU, 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


NEW YORK 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City. 
BA (speech). Donald J. Canty, instructor, speech & dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 9. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio station. Also 
utilize commercial facilities (WQED) for summer TV workshop. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Brooklyn. 
AB (speech & theater). Paul Williams, assoc. prof., speech & theater. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: 1 TV lab-classroom, closed-circuit TV operation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Broadway & West 116th St., New York 27. 
MFA (dramatic arts). Erik Barnouw, assoc. professor, dramatic arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 22. 

Facilities: FM radio WKCR, 1 radio lab-classroom & 1 TV lab-class- 
room, carrier current radio station, film studios. Also utilizes com- 
mercial facilities of NBC studios. 


ITHACA COLLEGE, Ithaca. 
BS (TV-radio). Royal D. Cole, assistant professor, TV-radio. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: radio WICB-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier 
current radio station, closed-circuit TV operation. Also WICB-TV 
on CATV cable system. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Washington Square, New York 3. 
BA, BS, MA (TV, motion pictures & radio). Richard S. Goggin, pro- 
fessor, TV, motion pictures and radio. 
Facilities: 3 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV operation, 
AM station (WCAG), 3 film studios. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse. 
AB, BS, MS (TV-radio), PhD (education). Eugene S. Foster, associ- 
ate professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 22. 
Facilities: FM radio WAER, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also 
closed-circuit TV, kinescope recorder. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill. 

BA, MA (radio, TV & motion pictures). Earl Wynn, professor, radio, 
TV & motion pictures. 

Radio-TV courses available: 25. 

Facilities: WUNC-TV, FM radio WUNC, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also motion picture sound stage, kinescope recorder, video 
tape recorder, carrier current radio station. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks. 
BA, PhB (speech). John S. Penn, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: 2 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms, AM radio station (KFJM), 
closed-circuit TV operation. 


OHIO 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green. 
BA (speech). Duane Tucker, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: FM radio WBGU, 2 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, Kent. 
BA, BS, MA (speech). Walton D. Clarke, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 
Facilities: radio WKSU-FM, 4 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms; closed- 
circuit TV operation. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta. 
BA (speech, radio & TV). Bernard Russi Jr., assistant professor, 
radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: FM radio WCMO (10 watts), 3 TV and 4 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also closed-circuit TV and carrier current radio station. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford. 
BS (broadcasting), MA (speech). S. C. Hathaway, associate profes- 
sor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 14. 
Facilities: WMUB-TV, FM radio WMUR, 2 TV & 4 radio lab-class- 
rooms, video tape recorder. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 10. 
AB, MA, PhD (speech). Harrison B. Summers, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 
Facilities: WOSU-TV, radios WOSU & WOSU-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab- 
classrooms, carrier current radio station, kinescope recorder, video 
tape recorder, film studios. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens. 
BFA, MA, MFA (radio-TV). John P. Highland, associate professor, 
dramatic art and speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 26. 
Facilities: radios WOUB & WOUB (FM), 3 TV & 3 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also closed-circuit TV, kinescope recorder. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware. 
BA (speech). E. R. Deihl, instructor, speech. 
Facilities: FM radio WSLN, 1 TV and 2 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV, carrier current radio station. 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, Oklahoma City 6. 
BA (speech & drama). Jack Cogdill, professor, speech & drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom. 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, Stillwater. 
BA (radio-television). Robert P. Lacy, asst. prof., radio-television. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: 4 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station, low 
power AM radio station (KVRO), FM radio station (KOSU). 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman. 

AB, BFA (broadcast instruction), MA (speech or journalism), MFA 
(drama). Sherman P. Lawton, professor, speech and coordinator 
of broadcasting instruction. 

Radio-TV courses available: 37. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, closed-circuit TV operation, WNAD radio station, KCTA-TV. 
Also utilize commercial WKY-TV, KFDX-TV, KVOO-TV. 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa. 
BA, MA (speech). Edward S. Dumit, instructor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 22. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, FM radio station (KWGS), photo- 
graphy lab. Also utilize commercial KTUL-TV. 


OREGON 
PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove. 
BA (radio-speech). Fred Scheller, Jr., assoc. prof., speech education. 
Radio-TV courses available: 9. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene. 
BA, BS, MA, MS, PhD (speech). E. A. Kretzinger, associate profes- 
sor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: KOAC-TV, radios KOAC & KWAX (FM), 2 TV & 4 radio 
lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station, closed-circuit TV. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pittsburgh. 
AB (journalism). William A. Jewett, Jr., asst. prof., journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: FM radio WDUQ, 4 radio & 3 TV lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV operation, film studio, editing room. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, University Park. 
BA (journalism, speech, theatre). Marlowe Froke, assistant profes- 
sor, journalism. 
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Radio-TV courses available: 14. 

Facilities: FM radio WDFM, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, 2 closed- 
circuit TV operations, film studio. Also utilize commercial facili- 
ties (WMAJ, WFBG-TV). 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia. 
BA, BS (communications). John B. Roberts, assoc. professor, com- 
munications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23. 
Facilities: radios WTRI & WTRI-FM, 1 TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms. 
Also has closed-circuit TV and utilizes facilities of commercial 
WFIL-TV & educational WHYY. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington. 
BA (speech and drama). Robert K. Clark, instructor, speech and 
dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, 1 carrier current radio station. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermillion. 
BA & MA (radio-TV-film). Harold Jordan, instructor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: 3 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, closed circuit TV operation, AM radio KUSD, film studio. 


TENNESSEE 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville. 
BS (journalism and speech). Herbert H. Howard, instr., journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: FM radio WUOT, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


TEXAS 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco. 
BA, MA (speech-radio). George M. Stokes, professor, speech-radio. 
Radio-TV courses available: 14. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. Also 
internship at commercial KWTX-TV. 


HARDIN SIMMONS, Abilene. 
BA (speech). Dewitte Holland, associate professor, speech-drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: 1 carrier current radio station, FM radio KASU-FM. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas. 
BA & MA (speech & theatre). J. B. McGrath, associate professor, 
speech & theatre. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort Worth. 
BFA (speech). William Hawes, asst. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, TV station (KTVT). 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock. 
BA (speech). Charles E. Buzzard, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 9. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom, FM radio station, TV station 
(KTXT), closed-circuit TV operation. 
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TEXAS WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY, Denton. 

BA, BS, MA (speech). Josh P. Roach, assoc. professor, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 9. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion, closed circuit TV operation. 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, Houston. 

BA, BS, BFA, MA (radio-TV). Patrick Welch, assoc. prof., radio-TV. 

Radio-TV courses available: 29. 

Facilities: KUHT (TV), FM radio KUHF, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-class- 
room. Also film production center, video tape recorder, closed-cir- 
cuit TV operation. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin. 

BA, MA (radio-TV). Robert E. Summers, assoc. professor, radio-TV. 

Radio-TV courses available: 22. 

Facilities: radio KUT-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, closed-cir- 
cuit TV operation, 2 video tape recorders. 


UTAH 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo. 

BA, BS, MA, MS (radio-TV-speech). T. M. Williams, speech & dra- 
matic arts. 

Radio-TV courses available: 16. 

Facilities: FM radio KBYU-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, car- 
rier current radio station, closed-circuit TV operation, video tape 
recorder. Also utilize commercial facilities (KSL-TV). 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City. 

BA, BS, BFA, MS, MA, MFA, PhD (speech and theater arts). Keith 
Engar, associate professor in charge of instruction & broadcasting. 

Radio-TV courses available: 16. 

Facilities: KUED (TV) & KUER (FM), 3 TV & 2 radio lab-class- 
rooms, closed-circuit TV operation, kinescope & video tape recorders. 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, Logan. 

BS, MS (speech). Burrell F. Hansen, assoc. professor, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 15. 

Facilities: FM radio KVSC, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. 
BA, MA (communications). Milo Ryan, professor, communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23. 
Facilities: KCTS (TV), FM radio KUOW, 3 radio lab-classrooms, film 
lab, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, Pullman. 
BA (speech). Allen Miller, professor, speech-journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: radio KWSC, 1 TV and 6 radio lab-classrooms, carrier cur- 
rent radio station, closed-circuit TV operation, kinescope recorder. 


WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee. 
AB, MA (radio-TV). Raymond T. Bedwell, instructor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 29. 
Facilities: 2 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV. 
ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere. 
BA or BS (speech). Lee Dudek, asst. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom, radio WBAY, WBAY-FM & WBAY- 
TV; also utilizes TV station WFRV. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6. 
BA, BS, MA, MS, PhD (speech); MA, PhD (mass communications in 
journalism school). Ordean G. Ness, assoc. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: WHA-TV, radios WHA & WHA-FM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab- 
classroom, kinescope recorder, video tape recorder. 


List of Institutions Not Offering Degrees but Offering 
Courses for Credit 


ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Conway. 
3 radio-TV courses. 

Leowa Scott, associate professor of speech. 
HARDING COLLEGE, Searcy. 2 radio-TV courses. 

Evan Ulrey, speech. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville. 5 radio-TV courses. 

Norman De Marco, associate professor, speech and dramatic art. 


CALIFORNIA 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE, Chico. 6 radio-TV courses. 
Garrett L. Starmer, professor, speech arts & TV coordinator. 
LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE, Long Beach. 4 radio-TV courses. 
Hubert Morehead, associate professor, speech-drama. 
LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, Los Angeles 32. 3 radio-TV courses. 
James Loper, assistant professor, speech. 
PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles 64. 3 radio-TV courses. 
Fred L. Casmir, assistant professor, speech. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA, Santa Barbara. 
2 radio-TV courses. 
Gary Hess, assistant professor, speech & drama. 


COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Seldon Faulkner, assistant professor, speech & drama. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs. 2 radio-TV courses. 
David C. Phillips, professor, speech & drama. 
UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, Hartford. 2 radio-TV courses. 
John Balmer, professor, speech & drama. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Edward Cole, associate professor, drama. 


FLORIDA 
ROLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park. 6 radio-TV courses. 
M. P. Frutchey, instructor, radio. 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, Tampa. 3 radio-TV courses. 
John J. Von Szeliski, instructor, broadcasting & theatre. 


ILLINOIS 
EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Charleston. 3 radio-TV courses. 
Steven M. Buck, assistant professor, speech. 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Normal. 
3 radio-TV courses. 
Ralph L. Smith, associate professor, speech. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, DeKalb. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Robert Moore, director of FM radio station. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Macomb. 8 radic TV courses. 
Jennette N. Terrill, assistant professor, audio-visual. 
INDIANA 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 6 radio-TV courses. 
R. J. Robbins, assistant professor, English. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, Greencastle. 6 radio-TV courses. 
Elizabeth Turnell, professor, speech. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, South Bend. 2 radio-TV courses. 

Edward L. Doyle, program manager, WNDU-TV. 

KANSAS 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF PITTSBURG. Pittsburg. 
4 radio-TV courses. 
Robertson Strawn, professor, language & literature. 
KENTUCKY 

MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, Murray. 3 radio-TV courses. 

James Harris, assistant professor, laiguage & literature. 


LOUISIANA 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Ruston. 9 radio-TV courses. 
Edward Graham Luck, assistant professor, speech. 


SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COLLEGE, Hammond. 
1 radio-TV course. 
George R. Bonnell, assistant professor, speech (English). 
MAINE 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono. 8 radio-TV courses. 
Robert K. MacLauchlin, instructor, speech. 
MICHIGAN 


EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ypsilanti. 3 radio-TV courses. 
William Work, professor, English & speech. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE, Clinton. 4 radio-TV courses. 
H. B. Todd, professor, speech. 


MISSOURI 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Richard F. Hartzell, University College. 


NEVADA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Roland Terry Ellmore, instructor, speech & drama. 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, Upper Montclair. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Thaddeus J. Sheft, assistant professor, education. 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas. 
1 radio-TV course. 
Walter F. Brunet, speech. 
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NEW YORK 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY (N.Y. State College of Agriculture), Ithaca. 
2 radio-TV courses. 

Louis W. Kaiser, professor, ext. teach. & information. 
HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead. 2 radio-TV courses. 

Frank Iezzi, assistant professor, drama & speech. 
QUEENS COLLEGE, Flushing. 8 radio-TV courses. 

Robert P. Crawford, assistant professor, speech. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Lawrence O. Reiner, instructor, radio-TV dept. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, Durham. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Joseph Wetherby, associate professor, English. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, Fargo. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Robert L. Crom, assistant professor, communications. 


OHIO 
BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea. 1 radio-TV course. 
James A. Ross, assistant professor, speech. 
CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, Columbus. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Armin Langholz, assistant professor, speech. 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, Wooster. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Winford B. Logan, associate professor, speech. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin. 1 radio-TV course. 
Paul H. Boase, associate professor, speech. 
OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, Westerville. 3 radio-TV courses. 
James A. Grissinger, professor, speech. 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron 10. 3 radio-TV courses. 
Phyllis M. Hardenstein, instructor, speech. 


OREGON 
LEWIS & CLARK COLLEGE, Portland 19. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Harry Godsil, lecturer, speech. 
LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMinnville. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Craig Singletary, instructor, speech. 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis. 8 radio-TV courses. 
Harold Livingston, associate professor, speech. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, Salem. 4 radio-TV courses. 
Carl Ritchie, acting instructor, speech & drama. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Charles Lee, professor, commerce & English. 


RHODE ISLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, Kingston. 4 radio-TV courses. 
John F. Price, assistant professor, speech & drama arts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE, Spearfish. 1 radio-TV course. 
A. F. Prosper, speech. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, Brookings. 1 radio-TV course. 
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TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Commerce. 3 radio-TV courses. 
C. L. Pope, professor, speech. 
TEXAS A & M COLLEGE, College Station. 1 radio-TV course. 
J. E. Redden, assistant professor, journalism. 
WAYLAND BAPTIST COLLEGE, Plainview. 2 radio-TV courses. 
M. W. Landers, assistant professor, speech. 
WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Canyon. 7 radio-TV courses. 
Jack Walker, professor, speech. 
VERMONT 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington. 3 radio-TV courses. 
William J. Lewis, associate professor, speech. 
VIRGINA 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINA, Charlottesville. 5 radio-TV courses. 
George P. Wilson, Jr., associate professor, speech & drama. 


WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington. 2 radio-TV courses. 
John K. Jennings, instructor, journalism-communications. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, Williamsburg. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Charles M. Woodliff, assistant professor, speech. 


WASHINGTON 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ellensburg. 
13 radio-TV courses. 
Jack Roger Winans, lecturer, speech, drama, radio & TV. 


PACIFICO LUTHERN UNIVERSITY, Tacoma. 3 radio-TV courses. 
Paul J. Steen, assistant professor, speech. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Bellingham. 
5 radio-TV courses. 
John W. Spalding, assistant professor, speech. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, Walla Walla. 1 radio-TV course. 
Dean F. McSloy, speech. 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE, Spokane. 3 radio-TV courses. 
Mark W. Lee, associate professor, speech. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington 1. 8 radio-TV courses. 
Stephen D. Buell, associate professor, speech. 
MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE, Charleston. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Harry M. Brawley, associate professor, speech. 
WEST VIRGINA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown. 17 radio-TV courses. 
Robert B. Burrows, associate professor, speech. 
WISCONSIN 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Carl G. Balson, assistant professor, speech. 


RIPON COLLEGE, Ripon. 1 radio-TV course. 
Dean F. Graunke, assistant professor, speech. 


WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie. 2 radio-TV courses. 
Wallace R. Biggs, professor & department head, journalism. 





LITERATURE of broadcasting 


Analysis of Broadcast Literature: 
Periodical Publications 


in Psychology 


1950-1960 
An Annotated Bibliography 


By JAMES G. SAUNDERS 


This latest addition to the organized body of broadcasting literature 
was compiled by James G. Saunders, Assistant Professor of Speech 
(Radio-TV Training) at Kansas State University. Readers with pro- 
posals for additional bibliographies of this type are urged to write the 
Editor of the Literature of Broadcasting Department or the JouRNAL 
oF BROADCASTING Office. 


INCE the literature of broadcasting is scattered among a wide 

variety of disciplines, it seems important that it be catalogued and 
structured for its more efficient use by students and practitioners of 
broadcasting. The Journat, in its continuing bibliographical service, 
has published analyses of the periodical literature of broadcasting 
found in such fields as law, economics, and motion pictures. This 
bibliography deals with periodical publications in psychology. 


It should be noted that, for purposes of this bibliography, “periodical 
publications in psychology” is defined as those periodicals searched 
and abstracted by Psychological Abstracts. The reader should note 
that literature which is not periodical in nature is not included; this 
excludes such works as books, parts of books, theses, dissertations, and 
irregularly issued reports. Broadcast literature is defined as articles 
whose title, content, or abstract states or directly implies a relation- 
ship to broadcasting. 


A systematic search of Psychological Abstracts, XXIV, Number 1 
(January, 1950) through XXXV, Number 3 (June, 1960), yielded 
210 articles to be included in this bibliography. These articles were 
originally published in eighty-five different periodicals including fif- 
teen journals published in countries other than the United States. 
Fifty-six of these periodicals contribute only one article each, while 
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twenty-nine periodicals contribute a total of 154, or seventy-three per 
cent, of the items included. 


It may be of interest to note that only twenty-four of the eighty- 
five periodicals contributing entries to this bibliography have titles 
which state or directly imply content of a psychological nature. This 
results in a few inclusions which are found also in other bibliographies 
published by the Journat. These were not felt to be of a sufficient 
quantity to warrant their exclusion here. 





Year Number of articles Per cent of articles 





1950 16 7.6 
1951 22 10.5 
1952 21 10.0 
1953 23 11.0 
1954 24 11.4 
1955 32 15.2 
1956 11 5.2 
1957 17 8.1 
1958 25 12.0 
1959 19 9.0 








Due to inadequate library facilities, it was not possible to review 
many of these articles in their original form. Consequently, many of 
the annotations result from a review of the abstracts found in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts. For this reason, the annotations are descriptive 
rather than critical, and are limited to those items whose content can 
not be inferred from the titles. 


Advertising 


A. General 
Belson, William A. “The Effect on Recall of Changing the Position of a Radio 
Advertisement,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVII (1953), 402-406. 
Cranston, Pat. “Listener Opinions of Radio-TV Advertising Claims,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, XXXV (1958), 285-290. 
Pearlin, Leonard I., and Rosenberg, Morris. “Propaganda Techniques in Insti- 
tutional Advertising,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952), 5-26. 
White, Irving S. “The Functions of Advertising in Our Culture,” Journal of 
Marketing, XXIV (July 1958), 8-14. 
Examines the psychological functioning of advertising in our culture. 
B. Subliminal 
Bachrach, Arthur J. “The Ethics of Tachistoscopy,” Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists, V (1959), 212-215. 
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Britt, S. H. “Subliminal Advertising: Fact or Fantasy?,” Advertising Age, 
XXVIII (1957), 103. 
Reviews some experiments to indicate that subliminal advertising is 
possible; points out ethical considerations. 
“Subliminal Advertising,” Advertising Agency, LI, 11 (1958), 14-22. Generally 
discusses subliminal advertising, and reviews some research regarding sub- 
ception. 


Audience 


A. General 

Albert, Robert S., and Meline, Harry G. “The Influence of Social Status on the 
Uses of Television,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII (1958), 145-151. 

Bruner, Edmund de S. “Rural Communications Behavior and Attitudes in the 
Middle East,” Rural Sociology, XVIII (1953), 149-155. 

Includes a description of radio listening as a social activity in this area. 

_ DuBois, Cornelius. “What Is the Difference Between a Reader and a Viewer? 
Parts I and II,” Media/scope, III, 9 and 10 (1959), 46-51 and 53-58. 

Compares print-oriented and broadcast-oriented people in terms of social, 
economic, educational, and behavioral characteristics. 

Duun, S. Watson. “Qualitative Analysis of Listening in Radio Class Program- 
ming,” Journalism Quarterly, XXIX (1952), 175-180. 

Examines relationships between listening patterns and various demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

Gallo, Salvatore. “Psicologia del Microfono,” Rivista di Psicologia Normale e 
Patologica, XLVI (1950) 173-180. 

Explains radio’s popularity in terms of psychological characteristics of 
listeners. 

Graham, Saxon. “Cultural Compatibility in the Adoption of Television,” Social 
Forces, XXXIII (1954.), 166-170. 

Describes characteristics of “acceptors” and “non-acceptors”’ of television. 

Hamilton, Robert V., and Lawless, Richard H. “Television Within the Social 
Matrix,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XX (1956), 393-403. 

Interviews with television families and non-television families offers data 
which is interpreted in terms of Parsons-Shils schema for analyzing in- 
dividuals’ orientation to action. 

Koch, Manfred. “Fernsehen als Neuer Umweltfaktor,” Psychologische Rund- 
schau, V (1954), 22-35. 

Reports new viewers’ reactions to television. 

Kretsinger, Elwood A. “An Experimental Study of Gross Bodily Movement 
as an Index to Audience Interest,” Speech Monographs, XIX (1952), 
244-248. 

MacLean, Malcolm S., Jr., “Mass Media Audiences: City, Small City, Village, 
and Farm,” Journalism Quarterly, XXIX (1952), 271-282. 

Describes and interprets reading, radio listening, and movie going habits 
of residents of representative community types in Minnesota. 

Moore, Harry Estill. “Mass Communication in the South,” Social Forces, XXIX 
(1951), 365-376. 

Reviews and analyzes available data regarding the status of mass com- 
munication in the southern part of the United States; discusses the 
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changes in mass communication that accompany the urbanization of the 
south. 
“National Council of Churches Makes Study of Parents’ Opinions of TV,” 
Film World, X (1954), 280-314. 
Niihlen, Karl. “Das Publikum und seine Aktionsarten,” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir 
Soziologie, V (1952-1953), 446-474. 
Extract of Nuhlen’s work on the public as a form of interindividual 
interaction offers a theoretical discussion of the publics of the theatre, 
sports, movies, books, newspapers, radio, and television. 
Ohara, Haruko. “Comparative Preferences of Radio and Television Programs,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XXXVII (1953), 305-311. 


B. Children and Youth 


Abrams, Mark. “Child Audiences for Television in Great Britain,” Journalism 
Quarterly, XXXTII (1956), 35-41. 

Surveys mass media habits of British youth. 

Freidson, Eliot. “The Relation of the Social Situation of Contact to the Media 
in Mass Communication,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVII (1953), 230-238. 

Describes social situation in which children customarily attend to various 
mass media. 

Hileman, Donald G. “The Young Radio Audience: A Study of Listening 
Habits,” Journalism Quarterly, XXX (1953), 37-43. 

Kretsinger, Elwood A. “An Experimental Study of Restiveness in Preschool 
Educational Television Audiences,” Speech Monographs, XXVI (1959), 
72-77: 

Lyness, Paul I. “Patterns in the Mass Communications Tastes of the Young 
Audience,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLII (1951), 449-467. 
Lyness, Paul I. “The Place of the Mass Media in the Lives of Boys and Girls,” 

Journalism Quarterly, XXTX (1952), 43-54. 

Maccoby, Eleanor E. “Why Do Children Watch Television?,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 239-244. 

Tests the hypothesis that highly frustrated children spend more time 
viewing television than do less frustrated children. 

McCord, Hallack Hamilton, “Patterns of Communication as Evidenced by a 
Study of Young People’s Radio Listenership Habits,” Speech Monographs, 
XIX (1952), 132-133. 

McKellar, Peter, and Harris, Ralph. “Radio Preferences of Adolescents and 
Children,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, XXII (1952), 101- 
113. 

Ricciuti, Edward A. “Children and Radio: A Study of Listeners and Non- 
Listeners to Various Types of Radio Programs in Terms of Selected Abil- 
ity, Attitude, and Behavior Measures,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
XLIV (1951), 69-143. 

Scott, Lloyd F. “A Study of Children’s TV Interests,” California Journal of 
Educational Research, IV (1953), 162-164. 

Scott, Lloyd F. “Relationships Between Elementary School Children and Tele- 
vision,” Journal of Educational Research, LII (1958), 134-137. 

Seagoe, M. V. “Children’s Television Habits and Preferences,” Quarterly of 
Film, Radio and Television, V1 (1952), 143-152. 
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Seagoe, M. V. “Some Current Research in Television for Children,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, III (1952), 151-153. 
Reports a study of children’s viewing habits and preferences; discusses 
criteria for parents to use in selecting programs for children to view. 


Witty, Paul, and Kinsella, Paul. “Children and the Electronic Pied Piper,” 
Education, LXXX (1959), 48-56. 

Reviews viewing habits of students, teachers and parents; reports re- 
lationships between students’ viewing habits and other activities. 
Witty, Paul. “Children’s Interest in Comics, Radio, Motion Pictures and Tele- 

vision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXVIII (1952), 
138-147. 
Witty, Paul. “Comparative Studies of Interest in TV,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XL (1954), 321-335. 
Summarizes several studies regarding children’s interests in television. 


Effects of Broadcasting 


A. General 


Adorno, T. W. “How To Look at Television,” Quarterly of Film, Radio and 
Television, VIII (1954), 213-235. 
Offers theory regarding television’s effects on viewer personality, and 
appeals for more study in this area. 


Belson, William A. “Effects of Television on the Interests and Initiative of 
Adult Viewers in Greater London,” British Journal of Psychology, L 
(1959), 145-158. 

Coffin, Thomas E. “Television’s Impact on Society,” American Psychologist, 
X (1955), 630-641. 

Presents a summary of available research. 

Fisk, George. “Media Influence Reconsidered,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXIII (1959), 83-91. 

Indicates that media influence is a function of the receptiveness of mes- 
sage recipients to communication in general, and that this receptiveness 
is a scalable predispositioning positively correlated with the number of 
media types to which the recipients are exposed. 


Hay, Celestine. “Command-Automatism and Echopraxia to Television,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, CXII (1955), 65. 
Describes a predominately catatonic case of schizophrenia which showed 
command-automatism and echopraxia to television. 


Klapper, Joseph T. “What We Know About the Effects of Mass Communication: 

The Brink of Hope,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXI (1957-1958), 453-474. 

Summarizes available data and suggests five major generalizations re- 
garding mass media effects. 


McDonagh, Edward C., et al. “Television and the Family,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, XXXIV (1950), 113-122. 
Surveys television’s effects on other family activities. 
Meerloo, Joost A. M. “Television Addiction and Reactive Apathy,” Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, CXX (1954), 290-291. 
Cites clinical examples of addiction to television. 
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Nafzinger, Ralph O., Engstrom, Warren C., and MacLean, Malcolm S. “The 
Mass Media and an Informed Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV 
(1951), 105-114. 

Examines the general public’s information levels regarding matters and 
personalities presumed to be of public importance, and relates these 
data to community type and mass media exposure. 

Polak, Fred L. “Television and Leisure,” Journal of Communication, II (1952), 
15-25. 

Advocates public control of television in order to prevent various un- 
desirable effects. 

Reinold, Helmut. “Musik im Rundfunk; ein Kultursoziologisches Problem 
Unserer Zeit,” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 
VII (1955), 55-69. 

Discusses radio’s effects on musical taste levels. 

Reinold, Helmut. “Musik im Rundfunk; ein Kulturpsychologisches Problem 
Unserer Zeit,” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozlialpsychologie, 
VII (1955), 233-246. 

Discusses relationships between the effects of musical broadcasts and the 
structure of a society. 


Skard, Ase Gruda. “Televisjonen—eit Nytt Pedagogisk Problem,” Norsk Peda- 
gogisk Tidsskrift, XXXV (1951), 233-247. 
Summarizes data regarding the impact of television in the United States. 
Swanson, Charles E., and Jones, Robert L. “Television Owning and Its Corre- 
lates,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXV (1951), 352-357. 
Reports television’s effects on competing activities. 


Sweetser, Frank L., Jr. “Home Television and Behavior: Some Tentative Con- 
clusions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XTX (1955), 79-84. 


B. Children and Youth 


Bailyn, Lotte. “Mass Media and Children: A Study of Exposure Habits and 
Cognitive Effects,” Psychological Monographs, LXXIII (1959), 48 pp. 
Defines the effects of mass media on four cognitive aspects of the child: 
stereotyping; perception of threat; projected self-image; and passivity. 
Also describes exposure habits in detail. 
Dubost, Jean. “Note sur |’Enfant et la Radio,” Enfance, III (1950), 466-470. 
Explores radio’s influence on children, and describes behavior and reten- 
tion resulting from in-school radio programs. 


Emery, F. E. “Psychological Effects of the Western Film: A Study in Tele- 
vision Viewing. I. The Theoretical Study: Working Hypotheses on the 
Psychology of Television,” Human Relations, XII (1959), 195-213. 

Analyzes psychological changes which take place in a child audience 
upon viewing a western film in order to offer hypotheses regarding the 
psychology of television. 

Ervy, Hal. “TV Murder Causes Bad Dreams,” Film World, VIII (1952), 247. 

Describes viewing habits of six years olds, and discusses some of the 
effects television has on six year olds. 


Forer, Raymond. “The Impact of a Radio Program on Adolescents,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XTX (1955), 184-194. 
Reports a study to determine adolescents’ acceptance of advice from a 
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panel discussion radio program on which teen age panelists offer advice 
regarding typical adolescent problems. 

Greenstein, Jack. “Effect of Television Upon Elementary School Grades,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVIII (1954), 161-176. 

Compares grades of elementary school children from television homes 
with those of elementary school children from non-television homes. 

Haines, William H. “Juvenile Delinquency and Television,” Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1 (1955), 192-198. 

Heyman, Karl. “Kind und Technik,” Psychologische Praxis, XI (1952), 7-17. 
Discusses the effects of technology on the environment of the child; in- 
cludes effects of mass media. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F. ““Why Is So Little Known About the Effects of Television 
on Children and What Can Be Done,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XIX 
(1955), 243-251. 

Maccoby, Eleanor E. “Television: Its Impact on School Children,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XV (1951), 421-444. 

Rudolf, G. de M. “The Effect of Children’s Television on Behavior,” Mental 
Health, XVII (1958), 55-60. 

Describes the relationships between viewing the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Children’s Programs and disciplinary infractions in a hos- 
pital for mentally retarded children. 

Scott, Lloyd. “Social Attitudes of Children Revealed by Responses to Televi- 
sion Programs,” California Journal of Elementary Education, XXII (1954), 
176-179. 

Siegel, Alberta Engvall. “The Influence of Violence in the Mass Media upon 
Children’s Role Expectations,” Child Development, XXIX (1958), 35-56. 

Tests the hypothesis that aggression and violence attributed to persons 
of various statuses by the mass media influence children’s role expecta- 
tions of persons in these statuses. 

Solomon, Philip. “Television—Psychiatric Aspects,” Annals of Western Medi- 
cine and Surgery, V (1951), 483-486. 

Discusses social psychological problems associated with children viewing 
television. 

Wells, Charles A., and Lynch, Timothy J. “The Amount of Free Reading En- 
gaged in by Intermediate Grade Pupils Who Have Viewed Television for 
One Year or More,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVII (1954), 473- 
477: 

Witty, Paul A. “Research About Children and TV,” A.C.E. Bulletin, No. 93 
(1954), 6-14. 

Summarizes selected studies regarding children and television. 

Zajonc, Robert B. “Some Effects of the ‘Space’ Serials,” Public Opinion Quar- 

terly, XVIII (1954-1955), 367-374. 


C. Persuasion and Propaganda 


Asher, James J., and Evans, Richard I. “An Investigation of Some Aspects of 
the Social Psychological Impact of an Educational Television Program,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XLIII (1959), 166-160. 

Uses semantic differential and dogmatism scales to determine attitude 
changes resulting from viewing an educational television program. 
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Davison, W. Phillips. “Political Significance of Recognition via Mass Media— 

An Illustration from the Berlin Blockade,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XX 
(1956), 327-333. ; 
Analyzes the role played by the mass media of the Western powers in 
bolstering the morale of Berliners during the Soviet blockade of 1948. 

Doob, Leonard W. “Information Services in Central Africa,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVI (1953), 7-19. 

Gives special attention to the role of the mass media in opinion forma- 
tion in the “new Africa.” 

Freeman, Howard E., Weeks, H. Ashley, and Wertheimer, Walter J. “News 
Commentator Effects: A Study in Knowledge and Opinion Change,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, XIX (1955), 209-215. 

Measures retention of factual information and opinion change resulting 
from a fifteen minute radio news commentary program. 

Haugh, Oscar M. “The Relative Effectiveness of Reading and Listening to 
Radio Drama as Ways of Imparting Information and Shifting Attitudes,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLV (1952), 489-498. 

Kecshemeti, Paul. “Totalitarian Communications as a Means of Control; A Note 
on the Sociology of Propaganda,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XIV (1950), 
224-234. 

Larsen, Roy E., Gitlin, Irving, Walters, Basil, and Engel, Samuel G. “Unhid- 
den Persuaders—Press, Radio, Television, Motion Pictures,” National Par- 
ent-Teacher, LIII (1958), 26-29. 

Sawyer, Thomas M.., Jr. “Shift of Attitude Following Persuasion as Related to 
Estimate of Majority Attitude,” Speech Monographs, XXII (1955), 68-78. 

Uses television as means of transmitting persuasion to one experimental 
group. 

Schramm, Wilbur, and Carter, Richard F. “The Effectiveness of a Political 
Telethon,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIII (1959), 121-127. 

Schramm, Wilbur, and Riley, John W., Jr. “Communication in the Sovietized 
State as Demonstrated in Korea,” American Sociological Review, XVI 
(1951), 757-766. 

White, Ralph K. “The New Resistance to International Propaganda,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952-1953), 539-551. 

Compares effects of U.S. and Soviet radio propaganda, and offers sug- 
gestions regarding the approach of the United States’ propaganda broad- 
casts. 


D. Retention 


Goldberg, Herman D. “Liking and Retention of a Simulcast,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIV (1950), 141-142. 

Nias, A. H. W., and Kay, H. “Immediate Memory of a Broadcast Feature 
programme,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (1954), 
154-160. 

Examines factors which influence retention of dramatized program matter. 

Silvey, Robert. “The Intelligibility of Broadcast Talks,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XV (1951), 299-304. 

Tests subjective ratings of intelligibility and interestingness as indices 
of comprehension and immediate retention. 
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Swanson, Charles E., Jenkins, James, and Jones, Robert L. “President Truman 
Speaks: A Study of Ideas vs. Media,” Journalism Quarterly, XXVII (1950), 
251-262. 

Analyzes influence of speaker, message, and media on audience retention 
and interpretation. 


Instructional Radio 


Goulding, Charles W. “Vocational Guidance by Radio,” Occupations, XXIX 
(1951), 535-537: 

Woolsey, Frank M., Jr. “Two Years of Experience with Two-Way Radio Con- 
ferences for Post-Graduate Medical Education,” Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion, XXXITII (1958), 474-482. 


Instructional Television 


Amrine, Michael. “The Proper Study for TV Is Man,” American Psychologist, 
X (1955), 587-589. 
Appeals for use of television as an educational tool. 
Becker, Sam L. “Exploratory Studies in the Evaluation of Educational Tele- 
casts,” Proceedings of the lowa Academy of Science, LXI (1954), 341-347. 


Benschater, Reba Patterson, and Charles, Don C. “Retention of Classroom and 
Television Learning,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XLI (1957), 253-256. 
Examines retention of classroom and television information after three 
years. Examines long term retention of information received in a class- 

room and on television. 


Brandon, James R. “An Experimental Television Study: The Relative Effec- 
tiveness of Presenting Factual Information by the Lecture, Interview, and 
Discussion Methods,” Speech Monographs, XXIII (1956), 272-283. 

Buckler, William E. “A College English Teacher Looks at Television: Compo- 
sition,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XXXI (1958), 346-352. 

Reports and interprets an experiment in teaching English composition by 
television. 

Creshkoff, Lawrence. ‘“Closed-Circuit Television in School and Community: 
The Chelsa Project,” Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers, LX VIII (1959), 764-768. 

Dunham, Franklin. ‘““A New Road to the Abundent Life: A Survey of Educa- 
tional Television,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 615-617. 

Offers a brief history of educational television, and appeals for its use. 

Evans, Richard I. “An Examination of Students’ Attitudes Toward Television 
as a Medium of Instruction in a Psychology Course,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XL (1956), 32-34. 

Evans, Richard I. “The Planning and Implementation of a Psychology Series 
on a Noncommercial Educational Television Station,” American Psycho- 
logist, X (1955), 602-605. 

Evans, Richard I., Roney, H. Burr, and McAdams, Walter J. “An Evaluation 
of the Effectiveness of Instruction and Audience Reaction to Programming 
on an Educational Television Station,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIX (1955), 277-279. 
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Exton, Elaine. “Television at Work in the Schools,” American School Board 
Journal, CXXXIV (1957), 49-50. 
Describes and comments on the Hagerstown experiment. 


Fidler, William P. “Educational Television: A Faculty Point of View,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLV (1959), 121-127. 
Discusses faculty and administrative problems relating to educational 
television. 


Gable, Martha A. “The Viewers’ Views on Classroom TV,” Educational Screen, 
XXX (1951), 226-227. 
Reports reactions of pupils, teachers and parents to classroom television. 


Harris, Dale B. “Courses for Credit,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 593-597. 
Gives suggestions regarding offering courses for credit on television. 


Haydock, N. J. “TV Brings Vocational Guidance into the Schools,” Employ- 
ment Security Review, XXIV (1957), 18-19. 


Hilliard, Robert L. “Television and Education,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXIX (1958), 431-436. 
Reports the increasing use of television in education. 


Husband, Richard Wellington. “Television Versus Classroom for Learning 
General Psychology,” American Psychologist, IX (1954), 181-183. 


Jacobs, James N., and Bollenbacker, Joan K. “An Experimental Study of the 
Effectiveness of Television Versus Classroom Instruction in Sixth Grade 
Science in the Cincinnati Public Schools: 1956-1957,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, LII (1959), 184-180. 


Keesey, Truman J. ““A New World,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 620-629. 
Describes an example of educational television, and appeals for educa- 
tional use of television. 


Kelly, George A. “Television and the Teacher,” American Psychologist, X 
(1955), 590-592. 7 
Appeals for the use of imagination in educational television, and for a 
team approach to televised instruction. 


Klapper, Hope Lurin. “Does Lack of Contact with the Lecturer Handicap Tele- 
vised Instruction?,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XXXI (1958), 353- 
359- 


McGrane, J. F., and Baron, Morton L. “A Comparison of Learning Resulting 
from Motion Picture Projector and from Closed-Circuit TV Presentations,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, LXVIII 
(1959), 824-827. 


McIntyre, Charles J., and Greenhill, Leslie P. “The Role of Closed-Circuit 
Television in University Resident Instruction,” American Psychologist, 
X (1955), 598-601. 


McKeachie, W. J. “Teaching Psychology on Television,” American Psycholo- 
gist, VII (1952), 503-506. 


Mullin, Daniel W. “An Experimental Study of Retention in Educational Tele- 
vision,” Speech Monographs, XXIV (1957), 31-38. 
Investigates retention from televised instruction viewed in the home and 
viewed in the classroom; reports retention from this instruction under 
varying motivational conditions. 
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Shepherd, John R. “A Study of the Characteristics of an Audience Viewing a 
a Specific Telecourse,” Speech Monographs, XXIV (1957), 21-30. 
Describes the audience of a telecourse in algebra. 


Siegel, Laurence, Macomber, F. G., and Adams, James F. “The Effectiveness of 
Large Group Instruction at the University Level,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XXIX (1959), 216-226. 

Reports a study of various large group instructional methods including 
television. 


Stromberg, Eleroy L. “College Credit for Television Home Study,” American 
Psychology, VII (1952), 507-509. 
Describes and analyzes a telecourse in introductory psychology. 
Ulrich, John Holway. “An Experimental Study of the Acquisition of Informa- 
tion from Three Types of Recorded Television Presentations,” Speech 
Monographs, XXIV (1957), 39-45. 
Reports the effects of visual aids and of the method of presenting visual 
aids on retention from televised instruction. 


Vernon, M. D. “Perception and Understanding of Instructional Programmes,” 
British Journal of Psychology, XLIV (1953), 116-126. 
Analyzes factors influencing retention from television programs. 


Wigren, Harold E. “What Is an Educational TV Program?,” Educational 
Screen, XXXI (1952), 420-422. 
Offers ten criteria for evaluating the educational value of a television 
program. 


William, D. C., Paul J., and Ogilvie, J. C. “Mass Media, Learning, and Reten- 
tion,” Canadian Journal of Psychology, XI (1957), 157-163. 

Compares retention of information received by members of a television 

studio audience, by television viewers, by radio listeners, and by readers. 


Wischner, George J., and Scheier, Ivan H. “Some Thoughts on Television as 
an Educational Tool,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 611-614. 
Witty, Paul. “Some Results of Eight Yearly Studies of TV,” Scholastic Sociol- 
ogy, LXXXVI (1958), 287-280. 
Summarizes eight studies of attitudes toward television. 


Production 


A. Performance 


Gitlin, Irving. “An Amateur on TV,” American Psychologist, X (1955), 618- 
619. Suggests performance techniques for use by persons unaccustomed to 
appearing on television. 


Lang, Kurt, and Land, Gladys Engel. “The Television Personality in Politics: 
Some Considerations,” Public Opinion Quartely, XX (1956), 103-112. 
Analyzes personality communication by certain political figures, and 
generalizes regarding the familiarity of a public figure and the social 
distance between him and the television audience. 


B. Techniques 


Tannenbaum, Percy H. “Effect of Serial Position on Recall of Radio News 
Stories,” Journalism Quarterly, XXXI (1954), 319-323. 
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Young, James R. “Understanding Radio News: The Effect of Style,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, XXVII (1950), 19-23. 
Tests the effects of style as determined by the Dale-Chall readability 
formula on comprehension. 


Programs and Programing 


A. General 


Baer, Max. “Vocational Guidance on Television,” Occupations, XXIX (1951), 
599-602. 
Reports a survey of Program Directors’ interest in a program series on 
vocational guidance. 
“Crime Pattern in TV Films for Children Shown in Annual Study,” Film 
World, X (1954), 456. 
Summarizes findings of NAFBRAT’s fourth annual content study of chil- 
dren’s programs. 
Evans, Richard I. “Social Psychology on Television: Experimental Program- 
ming,” American Psychologist, XII (1958), 531-532. 
Describes and evaluates a series of social psychological programs of a 
non-telecourse nature. 
Horton, Donald, and Strauss, Anslem. “Interaction in Audience-Participation 
Shows,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII (1957), 579-587. 
Analyzes the social interaction of audiences and performers of television 
audience-participation programs. 
McKinney, Fred and Hillix, W. A. “A Personal Adjustment Television Pro- 
gram,” American Psychologist, XI (1956), 672-676. 
Describes the authors’ experiences in presenting a television series on 
personal adjustment, and announces the availability of thirteen half- 
hour kinescope recordings of these programs. 
Smythe, Dallas W. “An Analysis of Television Programs,” Scientific Ameri- 
can, CLXXXIV, 6 (1951), 15-17. 
Analyzes the content of all television programs on the seven New York 
City channels for the week of January 4-January 10, 1951. 
Smythe, Dallas W. “Reality as Presented by Television,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XVIII (1954), 143-156. 
Analyzes the content of television drama in selected cities in terms of 
the character and amount of stereotyping employed. 
Steiner, Lee R. “The Use of Radio as a Medium for Mental Health Education,” 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, IV (1954), 204-209. 
Discusses the need for gearing radio broadcasts to impart an accepted 
way of approaching problems. 
Taylor, Wilson L. “Gauging the Mental Health Content of the Mass Media,” 
Journalism Quarterly, XXXIV (1957), 191-201. 
Analyzes the mental health content of various mass media. 


Wiebe, G. D. “Responses to the Televised Kefauver Hearings: Some Psycholo- 
gical Implications,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952), 179-200. 
Winthrop, H. “Relation Between Appeal Value and Highbrow Status of Some 
Radio and Television Programs,” Psychological Reports, IV (1958), 53-54. 

Surveys relationships between subjective ratings of like-dislike and sub- 
jective ratings of highbrow-lowbrow. 
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B. International 

Allen, Ralph K. “Mass Media and Intercultural Communication,” Journal of 
Communication, V (1955), 65-76. 

Proposes an international commission to encourage intellectual freedom 
and dissemination of information and ideas. 

Herzog, Herta. “Listener Mail to the Voice of America,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XVI (1952-1953), 607-611. 

Inkeles, Alex. “Soviet Reactions to the Voice of America,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVI (1952-1953), 612-617. 

Analyzes nine hundred references to the Voice of America found in 
Soviet newspapers. 

London, I. D., and London, M. B. “Soviet Reaction to the Downgrading of 
Stalin and Some Suggestions for American Broadcasts to the Soviet Union,” 
Psychological Reports, II (1956), 341-356. 

Massing, Paul W. “Communist References to the Voice of America,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952-1953), 618-622. 

Analyzes references to the Voice of America made by newspapers and 
broadcast stations in Soviet satellite countries. 


Research 


A. General 
Berelson, Bernard, Schramm, Wilbur, Riesman, David, and Bauer, Raymond A. 
“The State of Communication Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIII 
(1959), 1-17. 
Carpenter, C. R. “Psychological Research Using Television,” American Psy- 
chologist, X (1955), 606-610. 
Ford, Joseph B. “Is There Mass Communication?,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XXXVII (1953), 244-250. 
Discusses group conditioning to mass media; announces skepticism to- 
ward polls and ratings; and appeals for renewed research using more 
“realistic and scientific” procedures. 
Freidson, Elict. “Communications Research and the Concept of the Mass,” 
American Sociological Review, XVIII (1953), 313-317. 
Riley, Matilda White, and Flowerman, Samuel H. “Group Relations as a 
Variable in Communications Research,” American Sociological Review, 
XVI (1951), 174-180. 


B. Bibliography 

Banning, Evelyn I. “Social Influences on Children and Youth,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XXV (1955), 36-47. 

Reviews sixty-eight references regarding the effects of mass media and 
other social influences on children. 

Fearing, F., and Rogge, G. “A Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Com- 
municating Research,” Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television, VI (1952), 
283-315. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields,” Journal of Aesthetics, VIII (1950), 278-279. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields,” Journal of Aesthetics, IX (1951), 349-362. 
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Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields: January 1, 1951-December 31, 1951,” Journal of Aesthetics, X 
(1952), 384-397. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields,” Journal of Aesthetics, XI (1953), 428-441. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields: January 1, 1953-December 31, 1953,” Journal of Aesthetics, XII 
(1954), 127-140. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields: January 1, 1954-December 31, 1954,” Journal of Aesthetics, XIII 
(1955), 550-564. 

Hungerland, H. “Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields: January 1, 1957-December 31, 1957,” Journal of Aesthetics, XVI, 
(1958), 546-572. 

Shimberg, Benjamin. “Selected References on Educational Television,” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, X (1955), 642-646. 


C. Methodology 

Baldwin, M. W., Jr. “Subjective Measurements in Television,” American 
Psychologist, IX (1954), 231-234. 

Discusses types of psychophysical experiments which study relationships 
between physical circuit variables and perception of television pictures. 

Belson, William A. “Measuring the Effects of Television: A Description of 
Method,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII (1958), 11-18. 

Belson, William A. “New Developments in Audience Research,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXTV (1958), 174-179. 

Belson, William A. “New Developments in Audience Research Methods,” 
Australian Journal of Psychology, X (1958), 187-195. 

Describes new techniques used by the research department of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Berrol, Edward, and Holmes, Edward. “Survey and Area Approaches to Inter- 
national Communications Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952- 
1953), 567-578. 

Bogardus, Emory S. “A Television Scale and Television Index,” American 
Sociological Review, XVII (1952), 220-223. 

Describes method of establishing a “Personal Television Index” and a 
“Program Television Index;” examines relationships between P.T.I. and 
various personal, economic and environmental characteristics. 

Campbell, Donald T., and Mohr, Phillip J. “The Effect of Ordinal Position upon 
Responses to Items in a Check List,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIV (1950), 62-67. 

George, Alexander L. “Prediction of Political Action by Means of Propaganda 
Analysis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XX (1956), 334-345. 

Reviews the wartime effort of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 
to predict military and political strategy from propaganda analysis; 
describes methodology. 

Glock, Charles Y. “The Comparative Study of Communications and Opinion 
Formation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952-1953), 512-523. 

Defines areas of information necessary to understand how opinions are 
formed. 
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Jahoda, Marie, and Klapper, Joseph T. “From Social Bookkeeping to Social Re- 
search,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952-1953), 623-630. 

Klapper, Joseph T. “Studying Effects of Mass Communication. An Introduction 
to the Field as Viewed and Tilled by the Behavior Sciences,” Teachers 
College Record, LVII (1955), 95-103. 

Kracauer, Siegfried. “The Challenge of Qualitative Content Analysis,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XVI, (1952-1953), 631-642. 

Lang, Kurt. “Areas of Radio Preference: A Preliminary Inquiry,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XLI (1957), 7-14. 

Outlines an approach to categorizing radio programs by using listeners’ 
listings of preferences. 

Lucas, Darrell B., and Britt, Steuart Henderson. “Measurement of Advertising 
Audiences,” Harvard Business Review, XXVIII (1950), go-101. 

Maletzke, Gerhard. “Der Mensch als Produzent und Konsument Publizistischer 
Aussagen. Abriss einer Psychologie der Massenkommunikation,” Psycho- 
logische Rundschau, VI (1955), 127-142. 

Discusses the process of mass communication, the interrelationship of its 
parts, and methods of evaluating the process. 

Meier, Norman C. “The Meier Audience-Response Recorder,’ American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, LXIII (1950), 87-90. 

“New Study Shows Management the Most Fruitful Way to Question Con- 
sumers,” Printer’s Ink, CCLXV, 10 (1958), 73-74. 

Compares effectiveness of structured questionnaire, semistructured ques- 
tionnaire, and unstructured interview. 

Parrish, Jack A., and Campbell, Donald T. “Measuring Propaganda Effects 
with Direct and Indirect Attitude Tests,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLVIII (1953), 3-9. 

Peatman, John Gray, and Hallonquist, Tore. “Geographical Sampling in Test- 
ing the Appeal of Radio Broadcasts,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIV (1950), 270-279. 

Philip, C. T. “Late Response Bias as a Key to Non-Response Bias,” Indian 
Journal of Psychology, XXXII (1957), 47-50. 

Riley, Matilda White, and Riley, John W., Jr. “A Sociological Approach to 
Communications Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV (1951), 445-460. 

Suggests use of such sociological concepts as “group membership,” “refer- 
ence group,” “strain,” and “social utility” in communications research. 

Schramm, Wilbur. “Information Theory and Mass Communication,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, XXXII (1955), 131-146. 

—" information theory and its applications to communication re- 
search. 


Silvey, Robert. “Methods of Viewer Research Employed by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV (1951), 89-104. 
Details the development and operation of the viewer panel. 
Vancura, Rudolph H. “Flesch Readability Formula Applied to Television Pro- 
grams,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXIX (1955), 47-48. 
Analyzes thirty-three adult interest television programs in terms of the 
Flesch Readability Formula; seeks relationships between Reading Ease 
scores, Human Interest scores and Telepulse ratings. 


Wright, C. R. “Evaluating Mass Media Campaigns,” International Social Sci- 
ence Bulletin, VII (1955), 417-430. 
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Vision and Perception 


Balder, J. J. “A Luminous Frame Around the Television Screen,” Phillips 
Technical Review, XIX (1957-1958), 156-158. 

Baldwin, M. W., Jr., and Nielsen, G., Jr. “Subjective Sharpness of Simulated 
Color Television Pictures,” Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
XLVI (1956), 681-685. 

Reports study to determine method of dividing band width in order to 
achieve maximum subjective sharpness. 

Billard, Paul. “Le Papillotage des Séquences de Trames en Télévision,” Revue 
d’Optique (Théorique et Instrumentale), XXXIV (1955), 129-149. 

Studies television flicker using a variety of simple sequence systems. 

Commery, E. W. “Studies of the Visual and Lighting Problems of Television 
in the Home,” Jlluminating Engineering, XLV (1950), 433-443. 

Culler, A. M., and Fry, G. A. “The Effect of Viewing TV on the Eyes,” Ohio 
State University, Institute for Research in Vision Monographs, (1950), 19p. 

Evans, Ralph M., and Brewer, W. Lyle. “Observer Adaptation Requirements 
in Color Photography and Color Television,” Journal of the Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers, LXIII (1954), 5-9. 

Indicates that eye adaptation overshadows simple colormetric considera- 
tions. 

Fortuin, G. J. “Visual Acuity in Connection with Television,” Phillips Techni- 
cal Review, XVI (1954), 172-178. 

Gedda, Luigi, and Magistretti, Sandra. “Analisi del’Influenza Escercitata dalla 
Televisione sull’Angolo e sull’Ampiezza di Fusione,” Acta Genetical Medi- 
cal et Gemellologial, VI (1957), 267-282. 

Gerjuoy, Herbert, and Clarke, Frank R. “Fechner Colors on Television,” 
American Journal of Psychology, LXXI (1958), 606-607. 

Haantjes, J., and de Vrijer, F. W. “Flicker in Television Pictures,’ Phillips 
Technical Review, XIII (1951), 55-60. 

Discusses physical, physiological, and anatomical bases for television 
flicker. 

Mackworth, J. F., and Mackworth, N. H. “Eye Fixations Recorded on Chang- 
ing Visual Scenes by the Television Eye-Marker,” Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, XLVIII (1958), 439-455. 

Nixon, R. D. “Symposium on Screen Viewing. II. The Viewing of Television 
Screens,” Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society, London, 
XXI (1956), 205-216. 

Discusses the contrast ratio on aluminized and non-aluminized television 
screens. 

Potts, Albert M., Volk, David, and West, Seymour S. “A Television Reader as 
a Subnormal Vision Aid,” American Journal of Ophthalmology, XLVII 
(1959), 580-581. 

Seibert, Warren F., Kasten, Duane F., and Potter, James R. “A Study of Fac- 
tors Influencing the Legibility of Televised Characters,’ Journal of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, LXVIII (1959), 467- 
472. 

Stein, Harold, and Hofstetter, H. W. “Effects of Prolonged Television Viewing 
on Certain Optometric Findings,” American Journal of Optometry, XXVIII 
(1951), 520-533. 
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Stewart, Charles R. “TV and Prevalence of Ocular Discomfort in School 
Children,” Optometric Weekly, XLII (1951), 1145-1154. 
Stromberg, Eleroy L. “A Demonstration of ‘Subjective’ Colors on Television,” 
American Journal of Psychology, LXVI (1953), 636-637. 
Reports a demonstration of Fechner’s colors on television. 


Miscellaneous 


Albert, Robert S. “The Role of the Critic in Mass Communications: A Theor- 
etical Analysis,” Journal of Social Psychology, XLVIII (1958), 265-274. 
Bogart, Leo. “The Spread of News on a Local Event: A Case History,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XTV (1950), 769-772. 
Tests the hypothesis that information is widely diffused at all social 
levels when it pertains to a purely local happening. 

Geiger, Theodor. “A Radio Test of Musical Taste,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 

XIV (1950), 453-460. ; 
Experimentally tests public reactions to labels given to music. 

Gilbert, M. “Preliminary Survey of Colour Preferences in Television Pictures,” 
Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society, London, XIX (1954), 
225-234. 

Michie, D., and West, D. J. “A Mass ESP Test Using Television,” Journal of 
the Society for Psychical Research, London, XXXIX (1957), 113-133. 
Miller, William. “The Problem of Mass Communication,” Religious Education, 

XLIX (1954), 371-374. 
Suggests selectivity in the use of mass media. 

Minear, Verna. “An Initial Venture in the Use of Television as a Medium for 
Psychodrama,” Group Psychotherapy, V1 (1953), 115-117. 

Describes the televising of a psychodrama session by WTOP-TV, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; discusses techniques used and problems encountered. 

Pores, Edwin B. “Television Control Room Human Engineering Problems,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, LXVII 
(1958), 672-675. 

Examines the job of the technical director in a network film co-ordinat- 
ing studio in terms of such human engineering data as vision, body 
dimensions, hearing, etc. 

Reinhold, Helmut. “Rundfunk als Soziales Phanomen,” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, IX (1957), 413-423. 

Discusses radio as a contemporary social phenomenon. 

Smith, Herbert Leigh. “The Conflict in Television: Psychodrama, the Hope for 

the Living Actor,” Group Psychotherapy, V (1952), 80-86. 
Proposes psychodrama as an aid to the television actor. 

Tucker, Hyman, Lewis, Richard B., Martin, Gaither Lee, and Over, Charles 
H. R. “Television Therapy: Effectiveness of Closed-Circuit Television as a 
Medium for Therapy in Treatment of the Mentally Ill,” AMA Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, LXXVII (1957), 57-609. 





Books in Review 


THE EFFECTS OF MASS COMMUNICATION. By Joseph Klapper. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. xviii + 302 pp. $5.00. 


Little old ladies should love this book. It assures them that civilization 
probably is not doomed by television, radio, or any other medium of mass 
communication. Prophets who vend hot hope and icy gloom should get wisdom 
and temperate wares. 


In back rooms of research offices Klapper is known as the man who slew 
Lord Reith’s dragon. Reith ruled the BBC from 1ig22 to 1938 in belief that 
because broadcasting should elevate public taste therefore it could elevate public 
taste. Programs pleased some at Oxford while plain people in their thousands 
tuned the gaily commercial Radio Luxembourg. Reith thought audience re- 
search was contemptible, damaging to programmers, and a waste of money 
that funneled to the BBC monopoly from the yearly tax on audiences. His 
beliefs of public taste caught the fancy of influential well-meaners and grew 
to monstrous importance in regulatory agencies around the world. By 1946 
the ideas were large in official policy pronouncements of the FCC. 


Klapper played St. George in The Effects of the Mass Media (1949), a 
mimeographed volume that smiles from the shelves of a lucky few. After 
detailed review of empirical research on mass communication, Klapper con- 
cluded that broadcasts, motion pictures, and print probably do not of them- 
selves affect taste for good or ill; usually they merely reinforce tastes that are 
formed in home, church, school, and vocation. Reith’s imagined influence of 
broadcasting upon taste was undemonstrated, as Paulu confirmed in the major 
study of British Broadcasting (1956) and again in British Broadcasting in 
Transition (1961). 


With word that Reith’s dragon was dying, attention returned to belief that 
portrayal of crime begets juvenile delinquency, if not senior crime. The feared 
corruption of children by motion pictures was explored through the Payne 
Fund studies that were summarized by Charters in Motion Pictures and Youth 
(1934.); yet little old ladies wanted reassurance, for television was different, 
new, and terrifying. 


Reading The Effects of the Mass Media or reviewing the transcripts of the 
senatorial hearings of 1955 or 1960 might ease the queasy, but copies of these 
works are scarce. Now comes a freshly printed volume, including whole chap- 
ters on effects of crime and violence in the media, effects of escapist material, 
effects of adult programs upon children, and many other myth-breeding topics. 
Although the study of taste is gone with the dragon, research findings of the 
last decade are added, and the whole is re-shaped with general hypotheses 
which give some semblance of formal dignity to the proposition that the main 
effect of mass communication is to further the human tendencies which spring 
from close personal association with other people. 


Kenneth Harwood 
University of Southern California 





Preparation of Manuscripts For 
The Journal of Broadcasting 


HE Journat oF BroapcastinG actively solicits and welcomes 

articles and reviews from all sources. In particular, the JourNAL 
desires to report the results of orderly and publicly verifiable research 
of importance to broadcasters and broadcasting. The following criteria 
of style and format are intended as reminders to those broadcasters, 
researchers and teachers desiring to contribute to the JourNAL. 


1. Objectivity is a desired goal. As an aid in obtaining and main- 
taining this objectivity, use of the first person (and active voice) should 
be avoided. 


2. Brevity should be another goal of all contributors to a scholarly 
publication. 


3. Any consistent style is acceptable, although reasonably close 
adherence to current JouRNAL style, bibliographical and typographical 
format is preferable and requested. 


4. Manuscripts should be typed, doubled-spaced, on one side of 
814 x 11 inch white paper of standard weight, using margins of at 
least one inch on all edges. 


5. Lengthy quotations, lists, and so on, that may be set in different 
type or with different spacing, should be indented or otherwise so 
spaced or positioned as to simplify instructions to the printer. All 
quotations, lists, bibliographies and other indented matter should be 
double-spaced in the manuscript, regardless of their eventual form in 
the printed publication. 


6. All manuscripts should have the proposed title and the author’s 
name on the first page or on a title page. All subsequent pages should 
be numbered consecutively, and bear some identification at the top 
of each page. Book reviews should indicate the reviewer’s name and 
academic or business affiliation. 


7. References, citations, and footnotes normally should be placed 
on a separate sheet at the end of the article rather than at the bottom 
of each page. 


8. Graphic material such as figures, charts, graphs and pictures 
should be avoided whenever possible. Such material causes an in- 
ordinate increase in printing costs. 


9g. Similarly, the amount of tabular material should be kept to a 
minimum. Many tables may be eliminated by incorporating small 
tables and totals of larger tables within the text when possible. When 
it is necessary to use tables, they should be designed to fit on no more 
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than one page. Each table should be numbered and titled. Tables 
should be on separate pages at the end of the article. The proper loca- 
tion of the table in the text should be indicated by inserting a line 
reading: “Insert Table — about here” separated from the lines of text 
by parallel rules above and below. If the tables will be of interest 
only to a minority of readers, the author may wish to consider repro- 
ducing the material locally by some duplicating process, and indi- 
cating availability by means of a footnote. 


10. Any correspondence or covering letters should mention the 
title of the manuscript. The Editor would appreciate receiving with 
each manuscript a covering letter with biographical information that 
may later be used for preparation of the introduction to the article. 


11. Whenever possible, two copies (original and a carbon) of any 
manuscript should be submitted in order to speed processing. An addi- 
tional copy always should be retained by the author until publication. 
Two copies of controversial material submitted for the Issues in Broad- 
casting section are essential. 


12. Minor corrections and transpositions should be marked neatly 
on the manuscript in ink. 


The JourNat will acknowledge receipt of a manuscript as soon as 
possible. Editorial evaluations and the mechanical strictures of a quar- 
terly publication may cause delay of decisions relating to acceptance 
or rejection. 


The JourNat will supply each author with two copies of the issue 
in which his article appears, and four copies of the article alone (cut 
from unbound copies of the magazine), automatically and without 
charge. An additional 100 offiprints may be obtained at the rate of 
$2.00 per page. Thus, 100 offprints of an eight-page article would cost 
$16.00 postpaid. It would not be financially feasible to order other 
quantities of offprints under this arrangement. For smaller quantities, 
purchase of the magazine is advised. For other methods of reproducing 
material, please contact the Editor for permission, as the JouRNAL is 
copyright by the APBE. 


All galley proofs are proofread in the JourNnat office, under the 
assumption that the original copy supplied by the author is correct. 
If proofs are sent to a contributor, the utmost speed in handling is 
nessary. 


Major changes in an article will be discussed by correspondence 
between the author and the Editor. The Journat reserves the right to 
make minor changes and deletions that, in the judgment of the Editor, 
do not change the substantial meaning or results of the article or the 
expressed views of its author. 
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